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Mortis, ?• die Maii, 1833 . 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed, to take into consideration the Laws 
relative to the Passing of Poor Persons born in Ireland to their own Country, with a view 
to the alteration and amendment of the said Laws, and to Report their opinion thereupon to 
The House: and a Committee was appointed of 

Mr. Evelyn Denison. 

Colonel Wood. 

Mr. Methuen. 

’ Mr. Benett. 

Mr. Deans Dundas. 

Sir Gray Skipwith. 

Mr. E^erton. 

Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Slaney. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Dr. Lushington. 

Mr. Byng. 

Mr. Augustus Moreton. 



Mr. Robert Palmer. 
Marquis of Chandos. 

Mr. Lamb. 

Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. Calvert. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle. 
Mr. Cartwright. 

Mr. Estcourt. 

Mr. Wilson Patten. 

Mr, Greene. 

Lord Viscount Sandon. 
Mr. Alderman Wood. 
Lord Granville Somerset. 



And they are to meet to-morrow, in the Speaker’s Chamber i and have power to send for 
Persons, Papers and Records. 



Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Veneris, lo° die Maii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the Earl of Kerry be added to the Committee. 

Mortis, 140 die Maii, 1833. 

Ordered, That Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Cripps be added to the Committee. 

Jovis, 30® die Maii, 1833. 

Ordered, That it be an instruction to the Committee that they do take into consideration 
the Laws relative to the passing Scottish Poor. 

Luna, 170 die Junii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before them to The House. 
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R E P o R T. 



the select committee appointed to take into considera- 
tion the Laws relative to the l^assing of Poor Persons born in 
Inland to their own Country, with a view to the alteration 
and amendment of the said Laws, and to Report their opinion 
thereupon to The House, together with the Minutes of the 
Eviuence taken before them ; and who were instructed to take 
into consideration the Laws relative to the Passing SMhh 
Poor Hav e agreed to the following REPORT. 



\rOUR COMMITTEE, in execution of the duty imposed upon 
Y them by order of The House, have considered it expedient to send 
for certain Returns from several of the Counties in England, showing the 
Lmber of Irish and Scotch Paupers that have been removed by Pas 
fo their own country during the last five years, and the Expense entailed 
upon the said counties in consequence of such Removals. 

Your Committee have confined their inquiries to the last five years, 

commencing with the year 1828 , being the period to which a foimer 

Committee on this subject had extended its observations. 

also considered, that inasmuch as the great proportion of Irish and 

Returns will be found in the Appendix to this Report, by a reference 
which the House will see the serious burthen which is thus thrown on 
particular counties, amounting in each to very large sums per annum 
Ld over which Expense the parties contributing to it have no sort of 

check or control. 

Your Committee have had Evidence before them to show that gross 
framis are constantly practised by these Paupers many of whom, after 
I ■ ahniiicd their Pass to Ireland, never reach their place of de.sti- 
nation but having escaped from the custody of the person entrusted 
Tth feeirrenioval, are Lown to return in short periods, ogam to throw 
themselves on the parishes in the Metropolis or elsewhere, and to 
re-commence their journey at the public expense. 

Your Committee have not thought it necessary to ^ 

into an investigation of facts relative to this subject, as 

394. 
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information is already before the House, in tlie Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1838, and which is fully corroborated by the Evidence now 
brought under the consideration of Your Committee. They have con- 
sidered it more particularly their duty to endeavour to suggest some 
remedy for the evil so much and so justly complained of, and whicli, if 
not altogether effectual, might tend at least to relieve the particular 
districts before alluded to from the burthen which now so heavily and 
so unfairly falls upon them. 

The House will observe, on reference to the Report of the former 
Committee, that they strongly recommend “ the entire repeal of those 
Laws by virtue of which enactments Irish and Scotch Paupers are 
removed to their own country at the expense of England, and some 
alteration of those under which they are enabled to claim Parochial 
Relief in England." 

That this would prove an effectual remedy there can be little doubt, 
if the Law were so far altered as to deprive the Irish and Scotch Pauper 
of any claim to Parochial Relief in England ; otherwise the effect 
would be to increase the burthen on particular parishes, which would, 
under the present Law, be compelled to maintain all these persons as 
Casual Poor. 

It does not appear to Your Committee that there would be any 
injustice in an alteration of the Law to this extent, inasmuch as an Irish 
or Scotch Pauper would be placed in no worse condition in England 
than he is in his own country, or than an English Pauper would be if 
resident in either of the other countries. 

Your Committee, however, are unwilling to recommend so extensive 
an alteration at the present moment ; considering also that the intro- 
duction of some legal provision for the Poor in Ireland is a measure 
which w ill probably be brought under the consideration of Parliament 
at no distant period, (and with which measure this subject is closely 
connected), they have contented themselves with suggesting such a 
change in the present Laws as, in their opinion, as a temporary remedy, 
may be attended with considerable advantage. 

Your Committee have found that, in the county of Middlesex, the 
expense incurred by the passing of Irish and Scotch Paupers from the 
Metropolis to the confines of that county only, amounted in the last 
year to the sum of 3,950/. This sum was paid out of the County-rate, 
exclusive of other charges borne by the City of London, and by the 
several removing parishes ; from which it appears that each individual 
is passed at an expense of not less than 10s. per head in his removal 
through the County of Middlesex alone. 

Your Committee have made inquiries, through the Agent to the 
Steam Navigation Company, and they find that all these persons who 
now’ cost the country an enormous sum for their journey by land, 

might 
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,-night be embarked in the Thames, and conveyed to Ireland of Scot- 
land, for a sum very little if at all e.vcccdiag the amount now paid for 
their passage through the county of MicUlle.se>c alone ; J>y 
of conveyance also their return to tlieir ou n cmiutry would be dtectualiy 

secured. 



Your Committee would therefore recomniend, that a Bill should be 
brought in to repeal so much of the present Law, 59 Geo. III. c. 12, 
as provides that persons bon, in Ireland or Scotland, and becoming 
chargeable to parishes in England, sliall be passed m the manner pro- 
vided by the Act of 17 Geo. 11. c. 5 ; aiid to enact, that from and 
after the 1st of January 1834, all such per.son.s shall he removed, at 
the expense of the removing parish, in such raimiier, whether by sea 
or land, as the Magistrates, in Quarter Sessions, from time to time shall 
direct, and that the removing parish shall have the power ot recovering 
any reasonable expenses incurred by such Kemoval from the County 
in which such Parish is situated. 



Your Committee are of opinion that by this arrangement the County 
of Middlesex, which is more immediately interested, will not be bur- 
thened with any greater expense on this head than it is under the pre- 
sent system, and that though in all other counties the entire expense of 
removing these Paupers will fall on the particular County in which the 
application for Removal is made, yet it appears that the number origi- 
nally passed from any inland county has been so small in proportion to 
those passed from London through the same counties, that they would 
all be greatly relieved by the adoption ot this plan. 

Your Committee are fully aware that this suggestion can only be 
considered as a palliative for a serious evil, and would therefore 
propose that any Act of this nature should be considered as experi- 
mental only, and limited to a term of three years from the period of it.s 

commencement. 



17 June 1833. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Joviti, iC® die Mail, 1833 . 

ROBERT PAl-.MER, ESQUIRE, IN THE CHAIR. 



Sir Robert Ba/eer, culled in ; and Examined. 

1 . AlUi you the Treasurer of the county of Middlesex ? — I am. 

Can you furnish tlie Conmiiltee with the number of vagrants which were 
pas"sed through the county of Middlesex during the last live years, and the expense 
to which the county has been put by such passing ; take, first, th.e case of Irish 
va'^rants, and then the Scotch ?—l have not been able to distinguish them ; but 
1 have an account that comprehends both the Irish and Scotch. 

o. Have you any other document or information you can give the Committee? 
— 3'his is the number of orders; 1 have given in the first paper the number of 
individuals ; this is the number of passes j some of them comprehend a great many 
mimes, aiul some only one. 

Number of Vogrant Orders in the following Years ; viz. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 



1 ! ,70ti 



1,892 

2,02(i 

2,163 

2,648 

■2rj77 



4 - 

Yes. 



that, 

passes 

liich 



All the number that were passed were included in tlie order in some way."— 

j. Are these all Irisli?— Irish and Scotch. 

6. Bo you distinguish between those that arc pas.sed as Iiish paupers and those 
that are passed out of tlic prisons as vagrant.s by the visiting magistiMtes r JNo, they 
arc not distinguished. 

How can that be ascertained ? — lam afraid there is no means of doing t 
milcss by a prodigiously long process; there are n,ooo odd Irish, the pi 
of every one of which must be examined to find out winch arc bcotcli and wl 

8. Here are 2,977 last year of orders; are they orders of magistrates Vcs.^ 

0. Are they orders made hy the different police magistrates to convey parties 
either to Ireland or Scotland?— From London, or through London to other places.^ 
u). Then none of those can be vagrants wlio have expiated the offence of 
vagrancy by having been committed to prison, and to whom the magistrates furnish 
a* travelling pass ?— No, that comes in another shape. 

1 1 . That is not included in the 2.900 ?— No ; these are merely Irish and Scotch 
families that apply to the parish for relief, and which enables the parisli to pass them 

home. . , , . 

j2. And not vagrants ?— And not, strictly speaking, vagrants. 

,2 Not iMities fimiisbcil with tnivdling pass by the visiting magistrates at the 
time a party has exi>iateil his oHe.iec'!-No, they are not travelling passes ; but 
they arc curried in the same manner as the other vagrants arc, by a constable. 

14. Have yon any return of the number of travelling passes that have been pre- 
sented to your office to be paid for? — No, I have not. 

3 i) 4 . “ ^ ■' 



uUrt liaker. 



lay i8-J3. 
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Sir Robert Baker. 1 5. Have you any Other information to give the Committee ? — That is an account 

of the five years preceding i8'j8, where there is a distinction between Irish and 

j 6 May 1833. Scotch. 

An Account of the Number of Irish and Scotch Vagrants passed out of the County 
of Middlesex, in the following Years ; viz. 





Irish. 


Scotch. 




Proportion. 


1823 ~ 


2,143 


179 


- 


1 2 to 1 . 


1S24 


2,204 


142 


- 


35 to I. 


1825 


2.790 


252 


- 


II to 1 . 


1826 


2,812 


49.5 


- 


6 to j. 


] 827 


4,484 


496 


- 


7 to 1. 



16. Do you know whether there are any charges made on the county of Middle* 
sex for passes furnished by visiting justices to vagrants who liave been committed to 
prison as vagrants, and who have at the expiration of the time of their imprisonment 
applied to the visiting justices for a travelling pass, to enable the party to go home 
to his place of settlement? — If there are any of that sort they are paid for by the 
governor of the prison where they have been confined ; they go through his accounts, 
they do not come through me. There is a paper I have just put in, which will 
afford an idea of the comparative number of Irish and Scotch ; that is for five years 
preceding i S28 : there we have the exact number of Irish and Scotch, showing the 
proportion each year. 

17. Why has not that been continued? — Because it would take a great many 
weeks to inspect ail the passes. 

18. To whom do you pay those sums of money; the disbursements you have 
mentioned there? — 'Fo the different constables, who have orders from the magis- 
trates to that effect; to the constable of each parish. 

ig. Do they receive it from you in a large amount at one time? — Some of them; 
not very large; but some come once a month, others once a week, just as they 
please. 

20. Are they charged by the head? — Yes; they pay a head for each pauper, 
man, woman and child ; &d. more for maintenance, and 5 s. for the constable for 
each journey, without reference to the number that be takes. 

21. Is not that an alteration from a system that existed a few years ago? — Yes, 
it is. 

22. A member took a note at the last time this question was before a Committee, 
that the charge was 3t/. a head per mile ; was that so ? — It is so ; I was wrong ; 
that is 3 d. a mile for travelling for each, and a liead for maintenance, and 5 s, 
to the constable. 

23. So that a party of five persons, a man and his wife and three children, would 

receive 2 6 d. for maintenance, 5 s. for the constable, and travelling at 3 </. a mile 

per head, to carry that party to the confines of the county ?— Yes. 

24. There are two roads in this county by which they are sent, are there not? — 
We have three, including the Scotch ; one to ColnbrooU, in the wav to Bristol; 
a second to Barnet or Ridge, in the way to Liverpool ; and a third to Cheshunt, in 
the way to Scotland. 

25. Does the county of Middlesex contract with some person to convey these 
parties r — No ; they used to do, but now they are conveyed by the constable of each 
parish. 

26. Do you know that the constable of each parish attends them or not upon 
that road ? — It is generally one person who attends them, who I apprehend is 
employed specially by the parish for that purpose. 

27. If a constable ot a parish brings you only one person he gets his 5 s. ? — • 
Yes. 

28. Have you any means of ascertaining that these parties really are moved from 
your county to the adjoining one, or that tliey do not come back again ? — So far as 
the receipt ot the constable of the adjoining county goes : we pay no pass except 
wc have the receipt of the constable of Hertfordshire or kickingham, as it may be, 
tor those particular paupers. 

2 0. Has 
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,0 Has it ever occurred to you to suggest or to think of any other mode hy 
which those parties might be removed at less expense than that which now takes _ 

place from this town?— No, it has not; it was very much considered at the coiiit 
of quarter sessions three or four years ago, when the allowances were altered. 

00. How many miles do you allow to the coiifines of the county?— The actual 
number in the straight direct road to where the parties are going? 

ai. A party going to liristol ?-Tlicn it is to Colnbrook, which is 17 miles. 

32. That would be 17 tliree-pences a head for mileager — Yes. 

33. How far to llidge ? — lliatis 16 miles. 

3I That would be 16 three-peiices?— Yes. 

35. Now Cheshuut; what distance is tbat?-Pretty nearly the same distance. 

36. The total cost in the county of Middlesex for conveying these in the hast 

year is 2,030 I, avhicli is paid by the county ; il instead of passing these Irish 
Lupors in the way that vagrants used formerly to be passed, suppose it was the 
law that each parish should remove the pauper at its own expense, and be reim- 
bursed by the treasurer of the county, do you apprehend tliat that would occasion 
3 much larger expense to the county r— That would depend on the allowance that 
each pariah made to its constable or pass-master ; but otherwise I do not see it would 
make any difference. , , , 

37 Suppose the law to be that the magistrates in quarter sessions had the power 
of allowinl the parish only what was reasonable for the remova , the parish would 
ofc'ursebe bound to rmnove at the cheapest rate, .and on the shortest possible 
line, would they not?— Yes. 

38. A parish removing from London might remove a pauper by the steam-boat 
from the Thames either to Cork, or Unblin or Helfast ; might not that be so ? Yes. 

30. Or in any other way ?— Yes. 

Vo Do you apprehend tliat that would occasion miicli increased expense 0 the 
coimty ?-No, I should think not ; and 1 slioiilil imagine if they took them all that 
they would do it at a cheap rate. 

41. Was 3 d. a mile a regulation of the Mkldlese^c sessions a few years ago?- 
Yes 

3 2 The 3 d. a mile and 5 s. to the pass-master ?— Yes. 

«. Have you any further informatioi, you can give to the Coramitttec ?- ! 
distiimislicd the Irish and Scotch for the last month or five weeks, f. o n the 
lith of April to the iqth of -May, in order merely to show the general proportion , 

the Irish is 390, and the Scotch are 72. _ 

44 Mivht that be considered as a fair proportion in former times es. 

43. How do the Scotch go ?-They travel hy land in the same vwiy 

46 Are they chiefly carried in covered carts ?— Yes, generally in open carts. 

47 Have you any means of aecoimthig for the great increase of paupers that 
haw passed through your coimty in the last live years, seeing that it has doubled 
-1 cannot account for it, except upon the supposition ol tho parishes 'm'>g 
encumbered with their own poor, that they scud away all they can of the lush and 

Scotch. , , •, 

48 Have you any means of showing to the Committee what number are passed 
hymiy particular road ?— Not without examining every individual order, which 

amount to 11,000 and upwards. 

4(1 If von pay these expenses upon 20 vagrants going from Middlesex to Clies- 
linm oikitherof the other places that have been mentioned, do yon give tlm 
order before you have the receipt from the place to wlieiice they are delivucd? 

“'0 Do you take an account of the number ?-TI, at is taken from the pass ; and 
wclii'ive the pass, which is liroiight back wiUi the receipt oi the constable of the 

ailjoiniug county. • i 

31 Supposing the pass specifics 20, and the receipt at the next parish specifies 
1 1,; how iTOiild you act r-Theii that would bo rai,.orfoot ; that would not be a receipt 

for the whole. _ • v ..w n . 

1x2. Is money paid only for those that are receipted as passing .—Yes, that is all , 
and in general tlie receipt is in the sliortest terras possible,- “ Received the withm- 
inmied '’paupers,'’ without specifying the lunnbcr. 
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Sir Robert Raker. 53. Is tlicre indorsed upon the pass a receipt of the constable into whose county 
they arc curried ? — Yes 

16 May 1833- 54, So that if 20 started from London into Berkshire, before you pay for the 

passing of 20 you see by the receipt of the constable of lierksliire 20 had actually 
got into Berksliire? — He does not give a receipt for the number, but he only says, 
“ Received,” in general, “ the within-mnned paupers.” 

55. Have you any suggestion to make to the Committee, (the charge being on 
the county rate of Middlesex 2,297^. as on an average jier year) which could amend 
the law, and save the county that expense and other counties? — I really cannot; 
except to alter the law of settlement, and to say the Irish must be settled in the 
parish where they are; that would prevent the passing altogether. 

56. If the pui'ish, instead of passing these persons as Irish vagrants, remove 
them by orders of removal from different parishes, charging that expense on the 
county, how would that operate? — The difficulty of passing them in the way 
paupers are passed from one parish to another in England is this, that there arc 
no poor laws in Ireland, and no parish is bound to receive them ; you cannot luive 
a removal to Ireland generally, or any county in Ireland, I presume, because there 
is no particular county to receive them. 

57. In what docs that difficulty consist ; an Irish pauper presents himself to the 
overseer of a London parish, and applies for parochial relief; the overseer of the 
London parish would take that pauper before a magistrate ; where would be the 
difficulty in tliat magistrate making an order on the overseer of the London parish 
to remove that pauper to the nearest place in Ireland? — 1 conceive that there 
would be a good deal of difficulty in that, not knowing where to sec them down 
when they get to Ireland. 

58. Why? — Because then they would often be left in a state of starvation. 

59. \V'ouid tlicy be in a different situation than they are at present when they 
are sent there by a pass ? — No, I do not know that they would. 

(io. Then if they would not differ from that state in which they are under the 
present law, why would there be au objection to so altering the law a.s to put the 
Irish pauper on the same footing as the English ? — It would be a material increase 
of the expense to the parish if they were to remove them all the way to Ireland. 

Gi. By your evidence it appears that to remove a family of five persons it costs 
about I /. 75. 6d. ? — Yes, to tiie county, not to the individual parish. 

62. But always contemplating the parishes are to be remunerated by the county, 
would it not be possible to remove that same family by sea from the port of London 
to the port of Cork or the port of Dublin at nearly the same expense? — I do not 
know ; that would depend on the proprietors of steam vessels wluit they would 
take them for. 

63. Applying yourself merely to the law of the case, is there any insuperable 
objection to the magistrates making an order on the overseer of the London parish, 
to remove the party to some place in Ireland, without stating in his order to what 
particular place in Ireland the party should go?-— I think that is a matter that 
would come more properly before the Honourable Members for Ireland. 

Mr. William Gunman Hicks, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. Jl'. a. Hicks. O4. WHAT are you ? — One of the Overseers of St. George tlie Martyr, South- 
— wark. 

65. Can you inform the Committee whether your parish is very much troubled 
by the influx of Irish paupers ? — We have a good many constantly residing in our 
parish ; but we have a great influx at the conclusion of the liarvest, say September 
and October. 

66. Do many of tliosc persons come to you us parish officer, demanding paro- 
chial relief? — Yes ; they come to us for relief. 

67. Upon that demand being made, what is the course you take with them ? — 
If the party had been residing long with us, and the relief that they required was 
merely for some temporary embarrassment, we should give it ; if it were the case 
of a party just come from the country, and evidently, unless we did procure a pass, 
would .still continue to remain with us, we should immediately relieve them and 
get a pass. 

68. Do 
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68. Do a areat number of these persons so applying for relief come from O.-fhvIct 

different counties towards your parish, not having been residing in your parish 
before?— A good many; perhaps if I were to state the nmuher of ^passes we have ^ 

<Tivcn for the last tlirce years, that would give the iiiformation. The number of 
passes for the last three years may be taken at about 35 each year. 

6 q. C.an you mention what proportion those 35 bear to the number who asked 

for relief? I cannot answer that que.stioii ; at tlie present moment we have about 

70 Irish persons now having relief, but they are continually varying. 

70. Relieved as casual poor? — Perhaps two-thirds casual and onc-third liave 

gained settlements. _ . 

71. When these persons apply for parochial relief, and you thinl; it is a case 
that they ought to be passed to Ireland, do you make any inquiry as to their capa- 
bility of passing themselves, or of providing for tbemselves before you take them 
before the magistrate ? — In the case of a person just come in to our parish, there is 
no one from whom we can inquire. A person comes in from Kent, from harvest- 
ing ; there is no person of whom we can inquire, except by the examination of the 
party themselves. 

72. Do they come with a pass or not r— They do not come to us with any pass. 

From K<;nt they go directly over to St. Magnus’s. 

73. The parties who apply to you come and sleep in your parish, and having 
slept the night before in the parish, present themselves to the overseer and chum 
parochial relief?— Yes, the same as any other casual poor. 

74 Out of the number that become chargeable to your parish, and arc either 
relieved or passed, are the greater proportion of them the annual labourers who 
come from Ireland, or are they the parties who have resided in your parish .-—The 
greater proportion are persons that are not resident in our parish, but have lately 
come in. d'here is a feeling, when a family has resided in our parish fqr_ a great 
many years, that it is rather hard to send them off to Ireland ; and if a little 
temporary relief will keep them on their legs, we would give that rather than 

pass them. . , 

When a pass is made out by the magistrates to remove these persons to 
Ireland, does the wliolc fall on the comity of Middlesex, or on the parish; the 
whole expense of it ?--The expense on us is 2.9. 6 d. at Union-hall, for the order 



of removal. . . • • i .. /-.-n ..i 

76. What else does it cost the parish ?— Sixpence each person is paid to Oill, the 

pass-master in the city. 

77. Paid by the parish? — Yes. , , 

78. Not recovered from the county rates?— No, paid out of the poor-rates. 

79. Is it 25. 6c/. a head at Union-hall ?—Two shillings and sixpence for a man 

and his family or a single man , that is, 2 5. 6 c/. for each pass. tt • i u 

80. Does it cost you the 25. 6c/.?— Yes; getting the order from Umon-hall, 



1 understand, was half-a-crown. ^ r 

81. What other expense is there ?— Onl)’ the previous relict. 

82. What is that?— That depends on the state of the family. . 

83. Do you give something? — 1 apprehend they must be chargeable before we 

can give them the pass. _ _ 

84. One shilling a head ? — One shilling a family. 

85. After you have relieved a person, and you take him to get a pass, you pay 

2 5. '6c/. for the pass; you pay 6 c/. each for each of the intlivicluals ; do you pay 

anYthin<T to the constable for conveying him over the border-s of the pansb, or do 
vou nav*'aiiything to these individuals in the way of maintenance on the road ?-- 
Nothing; they are conveyed by the beadle of our parish to the pass-master; he 
does it as part of his duty. ^ , , , 

86. Does he get nothing for that ?— No, he is paid an annual salary. 

87 Who is Gill? — The pass-master resident in St. Magnus parish, the first 
parish over London-bridge. ^ x-i 1 • 

S8 Yom- officer receives nothing for the pass.' — Nothing. 

80 Did you say only about 35 in a year?— I required the beadle to give me 
that information last night. In 1830 there were 35 Passes; m those 35 passes 



there were 87 persons. 

00. Does that include the persons who had been some time resident as well as 
the persons that came in as coming out of Kent, or otherwise ? — If there were any 
such persons they would be included. 

30I. » 4 91. n.o.e 
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91. Those were all that were passed to Gill?— Yes. 

92. Do you not get most of your passes from the Town-hall? — I understood 
from the beadle that he got them from Union-hall. 

93. Does that include the whole of your parish ; have you more than one beadle? 

We have three beadles; but that person is the one who has attended to that 

duty. 

94. Do you make any charge on the county of Surrey for the removal of these 
paupers? — We do not recover any of tlie charges I have stated ; I do not think 
our parish has to complain of the burthen that arises ; but if the facility of passing 
which already exists was taken away, then we should probably be greatly burthened, 
because having the power now of passing, it obliges men to strive, which they would 
not do if they had not that alternative. 

95. Do any of the families you remove in the way you have stated come into 
your parish a second time?— That I cannot answer. 

96. Can you give any reason why you pass them over London-bridge, instead of 
going the more direct road over Westminster-bridge ? — No, I cannot answer that ; 
perhaps some of them are going to Liverpool ; in that case it would be the nearest 
road. 

97. Are they all entrusted to the same pass-master? — I believe all our Irish who 
are passed are sent over to Mr. Gill. I stated, in 1830, there were 35 passes and 
87 persons ; in 1832, 1 find there were 36 passes and 100 persons. 



In 1 S30 
In 1831 
In 1832 

In 1 833, to March 



ItusH Passes: 

- 35 passes 

- 32 ditto 

- 36 ditto 

6 ditto 



87 persons. 
83 ditto. 
100 ditto. 

) 8 ditto. 



Mr. Thomas Dingle, called in ; and Examined. 

98. WHAT are you ? — I am Overseer of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

99. Be so good as to state to the Committee, vvhetlier your parish of St. Saviour’s 
is much troubled by the influx of Irish paupers? — Decidedly so. 

3 00. Have you many applications for parochial relief from these persons? — 
A very great many ; and I can speak positively, particularly from the district with 
which I have any control. We liave in our parish eight overseers ; and in order 
to give facility to the business, and to perfectly understand what we are doing, and 
to whom we are paying, we have it divided into eight districts, and each overseer 
knows what he is doing, and is not paying for another district ; we come every 
week together, our eight overseers ; and we understand the names of the persons, 
and every now and then we call them together, in order to ascertain whether we 
are paying the same person twice over. In the district for which I am paying, 
I pay about two-thirds of the Irish ; we all frequently have to apply to the magis- 
trates ill order to pass Irish vagrants, and the magistrates are very tenacious of 
passing Irish vagrants ; they are not willing to pass them without we can make out 
a very strong ease, and frequently they will not pass them if the parties are not 
tvilliiig to go themselves. 

101. "VV hat office are you speaking of? — Union-hall. 

102. Suppose an Iri.sh person comes before you, as overseer of the parish, iu 
a destitute condition, and claims parochial relief, wliat course do you take ?■ — Iu tbe 
first instance, 1 endeavour to ascertain where they reside, if they have any resi- 
dence, ami to ascertain, iu the next place, whether or no they have a settlement in 
our parish ; I take the best means that I can. 

103. If they arc settled in your parish you relieve them? — Yes ; and if they arc 
passed casually, and we find they are in a destitute condition, w'c presume we have 
a right to give them some temporary relief, 

104. There are great numbers who apply to you for relief; on that application 
you take them before a magistrate, to ascertain whether they have any settlement in 
England, or^ belong to Ireland or elsewhere? — No; we generally take that on 
ourselves, either through our assistant-overseer or through the medium of the 
beadle ; vve generally ascertain, as a matter of fact, whether they have a settlement 
with us or not, 

105. When 
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105. Vlien you take these people before the mairistrate, having ascertained bh-.Tkos.Dingk. 
they have no settlement in England, you apply for a ])assr— Yes. 

106. Which pass is granted by tlie inagistratcs without lurthev question ?- 
Sometimes. 

toy. If the pauper is willing to go, that IS?— Yes. . . . 

108. If he says he would rather stay here they do not refuse him — That ts not 

invariably the rule. _ , • 5 o'l * 

109. Do they refuse it unless there is sickness, a wife ill, or something i* — lhat 
is generally the case ; there ivS some excuse pleaded, 

110. Some reason of that kind is the only reason why the magistrates will not 
pass them ?— That is the general reason given. 

111. Out of the number of persons that so ap]dy for parochial relief, can you 
state what proportion there are of those annual emigrants from Ireland, who come 
to work for the harvest, and who go back as soon as the harvest is over, and what 
the proportion is you call residents?— I should not think of those who come merely 
for the harvest and return again that there is more than one out of ten ; they come 
on us, and fix on us if there is a possibility of doing it._ 

1 12. How many did you pass last year 1 — Seventy-eight. 

113 Do you know the months?— No. 

114. What did the passing of these 78 cost you '—Ten pounds. ^ _ 

1 15. ^V]lat expense are you put to for each individual.'' — Our expense is trivnii ; 
first, ‘IS. Old. for the pass ; we remove them into the city ; we give them 6 d., 9 d. 
or 1 s. each, and they are passed on to tlicir destination. 

n6. You only pass them into the city — Yes. 

1 17 Who do you pass them to?— We hand them on to the next parish. 

118. Do they go to Gill?— Very frequently; I am not inpo^ssession of the fact. 

1 19. Is there anybody else you can pass them to besides Gill r 1 hat is the duty 
of the assistant-overseer. 

120. Is it 78 passes or 78 persons?— Seventy-eight families. 

121. How many persons are there in those 78 families?— 'I'hat I cannot answer. 

122. Is that your district only, or the whole parish r — 1 hat takes in the whole 

pansR ^ ^vhole expense you have incurred in passing Irish in the course 

of last year?— There may be some other expenses ; I apprehend it would at least 

amount to 15 , ■ 1. • • 

124 What are the other expenses.' — Little incidental expenses in obtaining 
tlie passes, and in giving them something to pass them over for their present 

'’'\T/'cannot you, from yoiir parochial accounts, give an accurate and positive 
account, because this 10 /. and 15 /• is in round mimbers ; does_ it not appear m 
your parish accounts what has been the actual cost of passing Irish vagrants in the 

course of the year, item by itcm?—No. . n • 1 -n i 

i2(i. Do you get those passes from the Tovvn-hall r— We go to Unioii-liall when 

there is an opportunity of so doing. , , ,1 i <-0 

127. You doa great deal of parochial business at the lown-hall, do you not?— 

Not a ffreat deal. , , . i . a 

128 The 21. Gd. for each pass would come to more than lo/. would it not? — 

Yes. 

Mr, John Easlici-, called in ; and E.vaniincd. 

121). WHAT are you ?— 1 am one of the Assistant-overseers ol St, Giles’s. u<. Mm Kmlia. 
a paid officer, .and I conduct the pauper business of the parish. 

^130. Is the parish of .St. Giles very much hiirtheiied with Irish poorr Vciy 

much so; one district of our parish is almost solely Irish, 

lai Have those Irish settlements in your parish, most ol them?— Noncot them 
suliswuciit to 1819, when the law of settlement was changed ; previous to that 
many had gained settlements hy routing foin-shilliiig tenements, and are settled 

with us, most of them. . 

122 The Committee arc not iiKiuinng as to the expense of those persons who 
have liained settlements, but the Committee wish to know what expense your 
parish has incmTcd within the last few years with respect to relief and passing of 
irisli paupers, who, having no settlement in this country, are by the present law 
passed as vagrants ?-• 1 should say, on an average, we pass about 800 families a year. 

394 - ^ 
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\ 30. Does that include hnsh and Scotch ? — Yes ; but very few Scotch. 

134. Describe to the Committee the course you take with these parties when 
they apply for parochial relief?— We first relieve them, as we must do, to make 
them chargeable. 

13,5. What do you give them ? — We do not give them money; we generally 
give them food according to the size of the families. 

136. What do you then do? — Then we offer to pass them to Ireland ; and if 
they have not settled with us for any length of time, most of them generally go 
back ; but we find great difficulty in getting the Irish to return to Ireland who 
have settled with us a few years, and who notwithstanding have gained no settle- 
ment in the parish. 

137. What do you do with that class of persons who have been with you a few 
years and have no settlement ; how do they conduct themselves ? — We persevere to 
send them to Ireland under a pass, but they beat us in every shape and way they 
can: a wife is ill; sometimes a child is ill; sometimes the husband is ill ; and in 
consequence of that the parish incui’s great expense. The deception they practise 
is beyond any calculation, except a person was experienced in them. 

138. For the purpose of preventing being removed? — Yes. 

139. And are they relieved as casual poor? — They are relieved in consequence 
of the impossibility of removing them under the circumstances I have stated. 

140. As casual poor? — Yes. 

141. How do you act as to those you proceed to pass? — Those we proceed to 
pass we generally endeavour to pass as early as we can after the application. 

142. Do you first give them food? — ifes; we then make out their pass, and 
move them the next day. 

143. How' do you do that, and what is the expense ? — The expense is the charge 
made at the police-office. 

144. Describe what you do after having relieved? — We make out a pass. 

145. Of yourselves ? — Of ourselves; we carry it to the magistrate. 

146. Where? — At Marlborough-street police-office, where we do all our busi- 
ness ; they swear them to their being Irish, and having no settlement in this 
country ; they are then placed into the hands of our pass-master. 

147. What does that office charge you? — Four shillings for each pass; no 
matter the number of the family, whether one or 20. 

148. Is that a charge to the parish?— That is a charge made to the parish. 

149. What do you do then ? — They are then delivered over to the pass-master 
with a treasurer’s order on the county, which we get the magistrate’s signature to, 
which is 3 d. a mile for each person, and 6 </. a head for subsistence, and 5 s. 
for the constable; but as to that 5^. if the constable takes 20 families he has 
only 5 s. 

150. You say you put them into the hands of the pass-master? — Yes. 

151. Who is he ? — His name is James Fiirzman, appointed by the parish. 

152. Is he appointed as a special constable? — He is appointed for this special 
purpose and no other. 

153 - Is he sworn in as a constable? — I apprehend so, but I am not certain of 
it as a fact. 

154* person in the parish is sworn in specially to remove these parties from 
your parish to the confines of the county? — Yes. 

155. Is he paid anything by the parish? — No. 

156. How is he paid? — He is paid niHe for each person and 5 j. as 

a constable. 

157. That is paid out of the county rate? — Yes. 

158. Does he get anything else? — I am not aware he does. 

159. 1 he expense you, as overseer of the parish, are at, is the expense of 4 s. for 
the pass? — Yes; and the maintenance of the family in the meantime. 

160. Do you know whether he has carts and horses? — Yes, he keeps carts and 
horses. 

161. Expressly for this purpose ? — Yes, expressly. 

162. Does he collect these parties in his house before starting? — One of our 
messengers is sent up to the magistrate with the Irish who are to be passed ; he 
obtains the magistrate’s order, carries the Irish down to the pass-master, and de- 
livers them to him ; if it so happens it is on a Saturday, it frequently happens he 
keeps them until the Monday morning, but it is at his own expense ; be has 
a house in part of our district which he devotes entirely to their sleeping. 

163. Is 
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iGs. Is lie pass-mastev to any otlier parish besides your own ? — No. 

1C4. Out of this number of 800 you spoke of, what proportion of those are 
Irisii people who come up hei'e at harvest time and throw themselves on your 
parisli ? — A very great proportion ; I sliould say seven out of eight of the families. 

165. Not resident? — No. 

166. Wlien they come before you, it is perfectly well known those lris|i people 
earn a certain quantity of wages while in England ; do you make any inquiry when 
tliey come before you as paupers ivhctiier they have any means of passing themselves 
l,o„,e ?— I have every reason to suppose many of them have means ; we have tried 
every expedient, but almost always unsuccessfully, to ascertain that ; we h<ave taken 
them into our workhouse, and we have searched them, but still we have been unable 
to find what we expected to find, some money about them; but that it is the fact, 
a circumstance which occurred about 12 montlis ago, when the cholera was laging, 
proves it beyond a doubt : while at the police-office the mother of Uie family was 
seized with cholera ; the husband on that immediately put liis hand into her bosom, 
and pulled out what I have no doubt in the world was the money they had col- 
lected for the purpose of carrying over to Ireland with them. 

1 67 Did you ascertain whether this was money or not ?— It was done at tlie 
moment ; and although 1 have no reason to doubt it, yet the woman’s situation was 
so alarming that ray first consideration was to send for a medical man. 

168. You have stated you had about 800 families passed; can you, from your 
parish accounts, state what was the actual munbev of persons passed, and what 
the cost of the parish on the gross amount was?— As to the number of persons, 

I have tliought a little on that subject, and I should say a very fair average, and per- 
haps under the mark, \vould be three in a family. , 

i6q. (Jan you, from your parish accounts, state what has been the actual cost to 
the parish of removing the Irish vagrants ? — It is impossible to ascertam accurately ; 
it can only be estimated by supposition ; 45. is the actual amount paid ; the relief 
varies according to the circumstances. 

170. Are you repaid the 6 d. a head?— Yes; that is an expense on the county. 

171 The parisli account is simply the 45. for each pass? — And the relief which 
we give, which is uncertain ; we have had families on us for three weeks or a mouth, 
whlcli we could not send in consequence of some casual circumstance. 

172. You have often tried to ascertain whether they had money or the means ot 

taking themselves home ?— Yes. • * .1 • „i,;„„ 

17“? Have you inquired wliere the parties have been previous to their making 
application to you for relicf?-Yes ; that was very little use ; for they go to their“ 
Irish friends, and they arc one and all of the same feeling and opinion, and they 
know what wc want before we go ; it is impossible to ascertain by those means. _ 

174. Have you ever tried the effect of setting them to work m your parish . 

17^?! What effect has it had ?— There was an cxtrordinary influx last year ; from 
whatever cause it might arise I know not; it frequently arises from the hopping 
season in Kent ; but from whatever cause it arose, the numbers one day were extra 
ordinary large ; there were 60 families, making, I suppose, from 150 to “200 
neople : this circumstance caused us to divert from our usual course, and vve made 
up our minds to pass no one for three weeks or a month; vve fortunately have 
a stone-yard, where we employ our poor who we think are able-bodied and lit 0 
work ; and we give general orders to the men to go to this stone-yard. 1 thin • 

1 am right when I say that not five out of the Go went ; the other parishes had tJie 
beiicfit'’of them instead of us, I am quite satisfied. 

17G. So that when you proposed to set the parties to work, mstead ot passing 
them to Ireland, not five out of the 60 families availed themselves of the work you 

yo„ state the quantity of work they had to perform, and what you 
<ravc when the work was done ; did you confine it to food ?— The work we gave them 
was stone-breaking ; the price we gave them is 2 s. G t/. a yard, which amounts 

to 25 hundred weight. , ^ 0 

178. Your parish pays considerably to the expense of tlic county rate t— les. 

170. It appears by the return the Committee have here, that the county of 
liddlesex is charged for the last year very nearly 3,000 L for the sole object of 



Mr, John EastdeXi 



16 May 1833. 



iiassing Irish vagrants through that county ? — Yes. _ 

180, Has it ever occurred to you parties might be removed in some other way ; 
for instance, by water direct from London, by which means you would «t'cure the 

m- ■ 



party 
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m. John FmhI.Iox. ^iarty so passed being limtled on the Irish coast?— It never occurred to me that 

t],0y could be removed in any other way ; nor do I think that any change can be 

i6MnyiS33. be effected without etlectiug a material change in tlie whole system of the poor 
laws. 

181. Is there anything that occurs to you that would be an amendment of the 
poor laws? — I do not think the laws of passing Irish could be done away with, un- 
less you did away with the law of settlement altogether. _ 

1 82. The question refers to a change in the mode of passing ; whether you could 
send them direct ? — I think, that might be effected at less expense. 

183. If they were shipped in the lliver? — Yes. 

1 84. Are you aware whether any or many of the persons who pass in your parish 
in a short time come back again ?— They come back, many of them, every year. 

185. Do any of the families you pass in this sort of way to Ireland from your 
parish return again to you on the next year? — Yes; I have known them passed 
from us, and returned in a few weeks ; that is, they have gone a part of their way 
and come back again. 

186. Of your own knowledge, do you know that sufficiently to identify the 
parties? — Yes; I have identified them. 

1 87. Had that pai’ty or family been removed as a pauper, and had he so returned 
afrain on you, would you then have relieved him, supposing he had been an English 
pauper? — If he had been an English pauper we .should have been justified in 
refusing relief ; the magistrate would have borne us out in it. 

188. Would he not, if he had so returned on you, have committed an act of 
vagrancy ? — Y es. 

189. And you, instead of granting him parochial relief, would have taken him 
before the magistrate, and committed him as a vagrant ? — I should have taken him 
before the magistrates ; whether they would have convicted him is quite another 
question. 

190. The Irishman you may have removed this month coming back on you in 
the space of three months afterwards, and throwing himself on you as a destitute 
individual, you are obliged to take the same course as before r — Yes ; and 20 times 
a year if he chooses to do it, 

191. And you have not the same remedy against him as you have against an 
English pauper? — No. 

192. Do they frequently so return ? — They do frequently return in that way. 

193. Do you think a majority of the Irish who come up for the harvest go to 
the parishes about London ; or how do they work their way? — Tliey come to the 
parishes in Loudon, and St. Giles’s in particular ; they have a great partiality for 
St. Giles’s. 

194. A great many of the persons who come to St. Giles’s come there pretty 
much for getting their pass ? — Yes. 

195. Not having worked in St. Giles’s parish; having worked within a cer- 
tain distance of London, they come to London for the purpose of being passed back 
again ? — They come and sleep with us a night, and we are fixed with them. 

1 96. Do the parties who work in the stone- yard gain anything for the parish ? — 
We pay them for what they do. 

197. Is there any gain? — The gains are more in the way of keeping away the 
idle and profligate rather than any other gain. 

j 98. But still they gain something ? — Yes. 

1 99. If it were to be an invariable rule to refer the able-bodied to the stone-ym d 
on all those occasions, would not that very much diminish the applications? — We 
do that now. 

200. If you uniformly, in.stead of passing Irish able-bodied men, first set them to 
work in the stone-yard, would not that very much diminish the number of appli- 
cants? — I think not. 

aoi . Did it not in the case to which you referred before ? — If the law runs so 
that there is not the power of passing them, and refusing relief if they do not go, 
I think there is nothing we can do that would prevent our being burthened with 
them ; if the law were that the parishes should employ them instead of passing 
them, and if you were to take away the power of passing the families, it might be 
otherwise. 

202. The question applies to the parish first setting them to work on the stone- 
yard? — We do that new in a great degree when we strongly suspect a case in 
which they have money. 

203. Do 
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•>OT Do vou ffo on rcHevinc;, if you find them work, Iiowever low, in tliis stone- Mr. Jolm Easide.^ 
yanl, those persons objecting to work there ?-That is an answer by the magistrate, 
wlien tliey make their appearance there. 

204. Are you aware there was a Bill brought into Parliament last year, tJie 
intention of which was to repeal the power of passing altogether?— Yes. 

205. Now, supposing that Bill had passed in that shape, what effect would it have 

had as regards your parish ? — I should say it would increase the poor-rates 10,000/. 
a year at least. , 

206. Prior to the Act of Mr. Sturges Bourne passing there was a tremendous 

charge on the London parishes for the relief of Irish who could not at that time be 
passed?— There was. , ux • * 

207. And did not those parishes, as soon as the present law was brought into 
force, relieve them.sclvcs to a very considerable amount ? — '1 hat is so. 

208. But if; in addition to the repeal of the power of passing, you had a power 
of removal and charging the expense of the removal on the coimty, then you do not 
apprehend so much inconvenience perhaps would arise ? — 1 tliink the difference of 
inconvenience would bo very trifling ; they would not come to us probably one 
year, but they would go to some other parish. 

209. If that Bill, which was intended to repeal the power of passing at all, and 
wliich would, under such circumstances, you say, have saddled your parish with the 
cliarge of 10,000 /. a year, had been coupled with another provision, that under 
such circumstances, you having no power of passing, you should lik^vise not he 
chargeable with the relief; what would be the effect of that? — The effect, I think, 
would be starvation to a great quantity of the people ; I can hardly imagine that 
the magistrates would warrant such a case; under any circumstance we arc bound 
to prevent starvation, and that would be the case. 

2 1 0. You think, if such were the law, that the influx of the Irish would be what 

''^211. irthere were no such thing as a power on the part of the Irish pauper to 
demand relief on an English parish, do you not think a great rnaiiy of the Irish 
persons, knowing that fact, would not come here?— I believe there are rnaiiy of 
tiiem who do know that fact, and still come here ; the mode they adopt is this : 
after tormenting the parish as much as they can, and finding they cannot succeed, 
the parents or part of the family are sent out to beg ; they are committed to 
prison, and we arc saddled witli the remainder of the family ; supposing there are 
two or three children, they are sent to our workhouse until the parent comes from 



^ 212 It appears, under any circumstance, the family would contrive to throw 
thenrselves on your parish by means of the father being taken up as a vagrant and 
nur imn m-isnu in conseuuence ?-That is the case; there arc many womeri_ who 



put into prison m consequence . .w — - — , - ---- 1 1 l- 

come over to seek for their husbands, and with them they bnng their whole family 
if it amounts to five or six children ; that woman hears nothing of her husband, and 
they are in a state of starvation before we can get rid of tiiein. 

213. Have you any dilHculty with the magistrate as to passing them as vagrants . 
Mono at all ; if we were to oppose passing them, the magistrate would not urge 

214. " Suppose you had a woman with child being born in youi‘ parish, the mother 

an Irishwoman, what would the magistrates do then *, do they grant a pass to 
pass the woman and child ?-Such things have been done_ m some cases, and the 
reverse in others ; the magistrates are shook in their opinion by a decision in t le 
King’s Bench. . - . 

2 15. You say it costs 4s. at the magistrate’s for passing a person r — it is regu- 
lated by the magistrate and not by ourselves. 

2 1 G. If you had the power of removing into Ireland as you have now to remove 
an Fmtilish pauper to his own parish, would you be troubled with them again, and 
would they trouble you in the first instance if they knew how the law stood r 
1 am not of that opinion, looking at the Irish character ; 1 have known .so many 
instances in which they have defeated us on points of a similar kind ; where they 
have found they would not pass without the man, the man has been absent from 
his family; supposing the law to be so, the man would never make his appearance 
to us, but the woman and family would. . , , , , c 

217 Do you conceive if it were known that the parish had tne power ot re- 
moving these Irish paupers by sea to Dublin that it would diminish the number 
of persons applying to you ? — I think not, 

V ^ ^ ' C 3 218. Have 
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218. Have you any reason to believe a very considerable proportion of those 
whom you remove as Irish never see Ireland under that pass ?— 1 believe from the 
character and complexion of them, and I have had a great deal to do with them, 
that that is not the case, and that most of tliem have been recently from Ireland. 

219. Do they go back to Ireland under that pass? — Those that have been 
recently from Ireland most frequently do. 

220. Out of those you pass in the course of the year, are there not a consider- 
able number whom you have reason to believe never do go back ?~ I should not 
say a considerable number; I have found instances of it, which I have stated, but 
1 should not call them a considerable number; a proportion of them, but not 
a considerable number. 

221. You say those who have recently come from Ireland; how do they get 
from Ireland ? — That I have been frequently puzzled to know ; I could never learn 
from them how they got here ; the moment they put their feet in St. Giles’s they 
pretend they cannot go a step further. 

222. You say they do not return ; how do you know they go out of the country? 
—I have no way of ascertaining that. 

223. Does anything occur to you as an alteration of the law, as it now stands, 
that would relieve both the county of Middlesex and other counties of this enor- 
mous charge of passing these people? — I certainly think the mode proposed, of 
shipping them off, as far as it would reduce the expense, would relieve the whole of 
the counties. 

224. Might it not turn out on inquiry, by making a contract with the masters of 
ships, they would be conveyed direct from London to Cork or Dublin at nearly as 
small ati expense as they are conveyed by land through Middlesex ? — That may 
be so. 

225. "Wliat do you fancy would be the exti'a number of Irish in the parish of St. 
Giles’s above any other parish, in comparison with its population? — I am not. 
sufficiently versed in the number of Irish other parishes may contain. I can say 
there, arc many districts in our parish that contain nothing else but Irish. The 
population of the united parishes of St. Giles's and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, is 
upwards of 50,000. 

226. How many would you say are Irish? — Five thousand I should say are 
Irish ; the lower classes. 

227. Can you state in the stone-yard how much a man can earn in the day, 
working as hard as he could ; what is the yard ? — Twenty-five hundred weight. 

228. What can he earn ? — I should say 2 5. a day might be earned by a good 
workman ; a man not used to it may scarcely break anything ; others, used to 
breaking, break a great deal. 

229. Would it be less agreeable, or a smaller remuneration than other work ? — 
It is less agreeable ; but not a smaller remuneration. 

230. Will the work in the stone-yard be more disagreeable than any other work? 
— I have reason to think so from their quitting it the moment they can get any- 
thing better. 



Mr. Joseph Bates, called in ; and Examined. 

231 , DO you come from Oxford ? — Yes. 

232. Are you pass-master there ? — I am constable of St. Giles’s. 

233* Are there a great number of Irish and Scotch vagrants tliat pass through 
your county in the course of the year? — The number from Michaelmas 1829 to 
Michaelmas 1830 were 117 passes and 418 vagrants; from Michaelmas 1830 to 
1831, 800 and upwards. This is the line from the Isle of Wight and Fareham to 
Scotland and Liverpool. 

234^ Can you mention where the greater portion of those come from ? — During 
the 15 months I have had. the conveyance and maintenance of the Scotch and Irish 
vagrants .1 can distinguish the Irish from the Scotch ; the places from whence tliey 
came previous to that time there is no means of giving, for my predecessor has 
never kept any account, but merely stated so many persons were passed. 

235, Have you a knowledge where the original pass was signed ? — Yes, I have 
that : here is my check-book, whicli is my voucher to the magistrates, and on lluit 
check-book is endorsed wliere they come I'rom, whether from Newport, in the Lsle 
of Wight, or Fareham, in Hampshire ; now and then we have one I'roni Oxford 
city. 

236. Can 
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23G. Can yon tell the Committee the numbers that came from Fareham and Mr. Joseph Bates. 
Newport? — I can do that by examination. _ 

237. Is there a large proportion from Fareham? — A very large proportion from ’ ^ 

Fareham during part of the time ; they find a great difficulty in getting entrance 

into the Isle of Wight ; they find no difficulty in getting a pass when they are there j 
they find great difficulty in crossing the water when they are not there. 

238. Are you talking of passes or orders of removal? — Passes. 

239. Are they tlie passes which the vagrant himself carries ? — They should be 
delivered by the constable ; the vagrant has no business with them. 

240. Are you at all aware why at Fareham, in particular, they apply for passes, 
and why they do not apply for them either at Portsmouth, Gosport or Southampton, 
or any other place r — Am I to state according to reputation or legal evidence ? 

241. Common reputation? — I will inform tlie Committee what I learn ; that it 
is tlie facility with which they are obtained thei'e. I can inform the Committee 
that there are three magistrates who sign the passes occasionally ; generally Mr. 

William Thresher, William Hawker, and a Mr. Grant. Now Mr. Grant s brother 
died, leaving him executor of some property, a banker at Gosport, and during the 
time of his transacting the business ot his brothers executorship the people came 
very thin, for they could not get the passes granted so regularly. Mr. Grant 
always said, as far as I could collect from their information, that they should have 
passes as long as they came. 

242. Were these city magistrates?— No, of the county of Southampton. 

243. How long have you held your present situation ? — Fifteen months, from the 
10th of March 1832. 

244. Are these passes all to Scotland? {referring to several produced by the 

I believe, although they appear to be directed to Scotland, that four out 
of every ten are Irlsli, three out of every ten are English, and only three are the 
legitimate parties that ought to have the pass, and only two out of those three that 
are really the objects that ought to receive them. 

24,5. Flow do you account for that ? — If 1 choose to swear I am a Scotch person, 
you cannot say otherwise. _ ... 

246. As constable of the parish, that is no business of yours to inquire into ; you 
take up the parties moved to you, and you are bound to carry them on, are you not ? 

— I am bound to carry them on by the words of the pass. 

247. Have you reason to believe any of these vagrants return within such a short 
period that induces you to think it is from design, and not from misfortune or sick- 
ness, that causes their return ? — I have not the least doubt of that, for I find that 
during the 1 5 months I have been engaged, old customers, as vve term them, are re- 
turning ; we have them perhaps in the proportion of four or five old ones to one new 
one. Now I have known them return three times in the year ; I have known theni 
return three times in six months. On the 12th of May, a woman of the name of 
Jane Sinclair and three children were conveyed to me from Fareham ; she came in 
the name of June Sinclair ; on the 1 gth of September she came again, and I recog- 
nised her ; 1 said, “ It is not long since you were here.” “ Oh,” said she, “ I have 
been very bad, and 1 was obliged to come.” She then told me a circumstance to 
recognise her more particularly, relative to a party that she went down with. I looked, 
and I said, “ There is no such name as yours appears in that number; your name 
was Jane Sinclair at that time, now you have transmogrified it into Ann Anderson. 

She said, “ I do not know what name I came in then, but we never go twice by the 
same name.” , - rn. i 

248. l)o they return by the same name or do they change them r — Iney cliangc 
their name. She being very communicative told me a great many facts that 
I wanted to elicit. I was going to send her by the coach, not wishing to send 
the cart with them ; she said, “ I hope your honour will let me walk I said, 

“ I do not dare ; the man won’t receive you 5 you must ride.” She said, “ 1 ray let 
me walk ; 1 want to get a pair of shoes ; I have not a pair of shoes to my feet. 

I gave her the two half-crowns I should have paid for her riding on the coach; 
she wanted something more on the road ; “ Oh,” she said, “ do not be hard with 
me j I shall soon he this way again, and will bring you a large family, and you 
may stop it then. She had in May three children ; in September she had only 
one ; in May she stated she received a pass in consequence of her husband having 
deserted her and left her chargeable in Fareham, and in September she stated it was 
in consequence of the death of her husband. , 

394. c 4 249. rhis 
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249. This person who returned to you again nmler a false name had time to 
have been to Ireland; did she ever go to Ireland? — No; she said how they raa- 
na<red : as far as it answered their purpose tiiey would go, and no further. It so 
happens the ground is paid for walking principally from Warrington, at the borders 
of Lancashire, to Burton-on-Kcndal, a distance of 63 miles, for which they get 
three days’ pay, 1 s. 6 d., and two nights’ lodging is 2 s., that added to ha!f-a-crown 
is 45. (d d. a head they get for walking over that ground, instead of being con- 
veyed ; and when they go and deliver the pass, which they carry to the constable or 
pass-master of Bnrtou-on-Kendal, be being the last person who ought to deliver 
them into the first precinct in Scotland, he contracts for their conveyance, and 
having no further occasion for them, he gives them what he can agree with them 
for and puts the difference in Ids own pocket. 

250. Did this person on both occasions come from Fareham ? — The nth of May, 
19th of September, and the 29th of October; on the 29th of October she came 
with a husband and three children, and in the May preceding .she stated she had 
a husband who had left her with a family ; in September she had lost her luisband 
and two of her children; in October she produces another husband of the name 
of Donald Stewart. 

25 1 . Can you state where she came from on each of those occasions ? — She came 
from Fareham on the 29th of October; she came from Newport in September, 
and from Farehanr in May. They would take an intermediate voyage to Newport, 
in all probability, according to the history I received since the last session, and 
within this month, of a woman who stated she had been along our line of road 
within the last three years nine times. 

2<;2. As to these persons who come under your cognizance, have you any reason 
to know or believe they have property about them at the time they come? — Yes ; 
if there is a man and his wife and three children or four children I am bound by 
my order to give them 6 d. n head for their maintenance for the day tliat they are 
in my custody; they are in the custody of the constable until he delivers them 
over ; 6 cf. a day is supposed to be a reasonable sura for their maintenance ; if they 
pay their own lodging we pay them g d., if 1 find the lodging 1 only pay them 6 d . ; 
when I have occasion to do that I frequently find, living in a country place, and not 
having always change at hand, that they can at all times give me change for 
a sovereign, and sometimes have sovereigns themselves. 

253. Was Ann Sinclair brought in by the constable ? — There is this under- 
standing between me and the Marshal of the city of Oxford, officers ought not to 
giye each other unnecessary trouble ; there is only one single mile between us, and 
if he sends any person with them to deliver the pass up to me, I receive them instead 
of receiving them of him. 

254. Who puts them into his hand? — Mr. Palmers, constable of Sandleford. 

255. Had this woman who had travelled three times been conveyed by the con- 
stable allthi’ce times? — No doubt she had been conveyed by the Sandleford con- 
stable ; it matters not whether they come from Southampton the direct road, or 
whether they come from Fareham ; they both come through Winchester, and 
from Winchester to Sandleford, as the point terminating Hampshire ; they must 
have come through Street’s hands. 

256. In the case you allowed the woman to ride on the coaeln did the constable 
accompany her? — No, I gave the pass to the coachman; and Street frequently 
sends people on without the passes ; I live two miles from a magistrate, and there- 
fore I cannot always get my passes endorsed, and I am obliged to scud the vagrant 
on without a pass, and send the pass on by post or coach. 

257. Allowing the vagrant to go without any conveyance at all ? — I send over 1 8 
or 1 9 in a cart sometimes. 

258. A pass granted at Fareham, is that necessarily endorsed by the magistrate 
in every county ? — Yes; when it comes into Berksliii-e the Newbury magistrates 
endorse it. 

259. As you have paid a good deal of attention to this subject, and have been 
giving information to the Poor-laws Commissioners, is there any plan that suggests 
itself to you likely to diminish the expense charged on your county of Oxford and 
other counties ? — Tlie first question to be considered is, whether the laws ought to 
remain or to be I'epealed ; that is the grand question ; whether there should be 
a total abolition of all the laws of vagrancy ; if the laws ought to remain, I consider 

the 
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tlie cxpciise.s may be reduced to nearly tvvo-fiftlis of ivliat they noiv arc ; I think ai r. 

tlircc-fiftbs might be reasonably calculated on as beinjr saved. ,6 Mav 1S33. 

2(io. How?— I consider nine out often of these cases that come along by me that ‘'‘"J 
tliev oiui-lit not to exi.st ; ami the regulation I should adopt, and winch I suggested 
to Sir TI10UIUS Baring, (but Mr. Dennison’s mea.surc in July last year put a stop to 
its being carried into execution) ; he approved of it, and bethought it won d have 
checked it t and if that system was adopted throughout the kingdom 1 think it 
would The system is this ; let a contract be entered into, lor three years at least, (it 
could not he well carried into cllect without) with some person or persons 
for that purpose, and they would find an interest in decreasing the number of 
vimrants ; whereas the present system only holds out encouragement for persons 
engan-ed in the coiiveyaiicc of vagrants to increase the iniinber rather Ihaii 
diminish 1 every one has an interest in so doing concerned with it ; and therefore 
I should say, convoy them in the quickest possible way through the country. 

I would convey tliciii by iiieiins of vans from London cither to Bristol or Liver- 
pool wherever they were to be tukoii, taking cave to hrillg them to one point, 
ro tliat they mhdit by some means or other, by some person, contractor or siiper- 
intolldelit, iill come iimlor his eye, to prevent fraud and collusion between any ol 

At whose expense would you put that?— In order to do that, of course it 
must become a consolidated fund for that purpose, which limd I propose to raise 
bv means of assessing the whole of the kingdom individually as counties con- 
tributing in the proportion to which the property in the county is available for 
the purposerof relief to the poor ; for that is the source from vytnch the county 
rates are paid, and the county rates are the source from which we, the pass- 
masters, derive our payment ; consequently there can bo no injustice in charging 

it on the proiicrty of the various parishes. ^ 

262 vVre there any Irish families removed from your own particular parish .— 

There have been tliiec in 1.5 months ; three have been removed from Oxlord along 
my line of road to Liverpool. If you were to stop them at any one place they 

would find unotlier. t • i r -r *1 o. 

■■yO’i If YOU had the power of reniovin<; those three Insli faimhcs, as othei 
paupers, to some place in Ireland, and charging the county with the expense, of 
course the parish of Oxford would have had nothing to do with the others?— It 

would be as broad as long. ■ t - i 1 

264. ’Would they have come near you ?— No, not at our individual expense. 

2(K,. Wou-ld YOU think it a preferable mode by removing all the vagrants to the 
nearest port of embarkation, as you would be relieved Irom tlic burthen altogether . 

I liiivc given that consideration since 1 received the letter from the Chairman, 

but 1 cannot answer it at present. 

Mr. JIairjj Cotteril, called in ; and Examined. 

2 (id WHAT are you r— Overseer of SalfVon-hill liberty. _ 

267. You have a great number of Irish settled in your liberty r— 1 he propori.ion 
is about three out of nine ; the population of our liberty is 9,500, and we have 
nearly -^.ooo Irish, on the best calculation 1 am able to make. 

2(iS. A considerable mimbcr of tliose have resided there lor manyyeais. 

A great many. , . • i r 1.1 ^ 

Sfiii. Have you ii vast iiuiiihei- of eiisual cases that come in at any period of the 
year? — Yes, particularly at the hopping season i we have had as many as 37 in 
a night during the hopping season. 

270. Do they apply to you for relief?— Yes. , , ■ 1 1 *1 ; . 

■.71 Do you find any of them have any money they have obtained by then 
lahmir''— 'Vhy, they are very secret with respect to their money; we have every 
reason to believe they have money about them, concealed, 111 a general way. 

2-2. Do you know it of your own kiiowloilge .. — I was speaking to a person ot 
our 'parisi' vesterday who keeps a public-lioiise, and he assured me it was very 
common for’tiieiii to call for a needle and thread and sew their money inside then 

'"'273.' Do yon know whether they lodge their nioiicy with particiihir persons ? 



274. Wlicn you fancy they have money, do you refuse to relieve themr— H we 
knew they had money, ^Yc should not relieve them. _ 

394 - ^ 
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275. Do you relieve a considerable number, and get a pass for them after that 
relief ? — When they make application for relief, sometimes they will stop with 
us ; frequently they are ill, and then they are obliged to stop with us ; and when 
they are not, perhaps they will be hanging on a week, sometimes longer and 
shorter. 

276. That being the ease, do you go to the magistrates and get a pass? — Some- 
times we go immediately and get a pass j otherwise, we try and get rid of them 
without. 

277. Have you a return of the number you passed last year? — I have: in the 
year 1830, 65 passed; in 1831, 66 j and in 1 832, 84. 

278. How do you pass them?— They are taken to the magistrates ; there is 
a regular pass-cart. 

279. How do you dispose of them? — They take them to Bristol. 

280. Who do you deliver them to?— There is a man appointed on purpose to 
take them. 

281 . Who is he ? — That is left to the beadle. 

282. What charge does the beadle bring into you? — If we pass four or five, it 
does'not cost much more than it does for one. 

283. What do you pay? — Two shillings and sixpence to the magistrate ; if we 
pass two people, it costs about ^s. 6 d. ; we give them 6 d- a piece. 

284. Your beadle delivers them over to a pass-master?— No ; the vestry-clerk 
and the beadle generally do these things. 

285. Out of the 3,000 that you may suppose to have continually with you as 
resident or otherwise, you do not pass above 65 in the course of one year ? — That 
is the whole ; there might not be above 2,500, but I state at a rough guess 3,000. 



Mr. Hair}/ Gill, called in ; and Examined. 

286. YOU hold the office of Pass-master of Irish vagrants from the City of 
London? — I do. 

287. Is your office to receive the vagrants when passed by order of magistrates, 
and to convey them through the county of Middlesex ? — Only through the city of 
London. 

288. Do you receive many of these vagrants in the course of the year ? — A great 
many. 

289. Have you any return of the number? — I have a copy of the list I gave to the 
Commissioner a little while ago; January, 242; February, 21 7 ; March, 286; 
April, 1S6; May, 305; .Tune, 300 ; July, 251 ; August, 255; September, 297; 
October, 308 ; November, 216 ; December, 208 ; making a total of 3,071. 

290. For what year is this ? — 1832. 

291. W'here do you receive these persons from? — The counties of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire. 

292. They come with passes,, do they, from those counties ? — Yes ; here are the 
copies. 

293. These persons are brought to you with passes from the counties of Surrey, 
riampshire, and so on? — Yes. 

294. Are they vagrant passes, or what? — They are called paupers, not passed 
as vagrants. 

295. Have you any Irish case ; can you refer to a pass from Flainpshire, as 
passing an Irishman? — Noj because the Irish go over to Gosport. 

296. Does the pass come directly into your hands by the person who is so passed 
directly to you ? — No ; he is delivered to the first constable in the county of Surrey, 
New Cross ; it formerly used to come that way to me. I made them do them 
properly. 

297. Is that Irish or Scotch ? — The number includes both Scotch and Irish. 

298. Can you state what the proportions are of Irish and Scotch ? — Almost all 
the north of Ireland people. 

299. Do you take this document from the pauper or the constable ? — I receive 
it from the constable. 

300. Who is the constable that delivers it to you ? — The New Cross. 

301. He comes from Kent, passes through a part of Surrey, and comes to 
London ? — The constable of Surrey brings them out of Surrey to me. He brings 
a certificate with him from Union-hall. 

. 302. Do 
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302 Do they all come in that way ; if they come from Hampshire they come Mr. GiU . 
to Croydon f— There is a pass from Haslemere, {producing it) ; there is the same 
■nartv come again from Uuion-hall. ^ tt 

^ 303. You receive them directly from the officers tliat come cither out of Hamp- 

•shire Kent, or Sussex ? — Yes. , , • n 

C 504 Do you get any from Essex?— No. There is a forgery w) ; 

they buy them by quires at Shaw's, in Eetter-lane; Mr Shaw is a printer; he 
serves the parishes; they find it out .and go to him. The person named m tha 
document e^ed, first of all trying to sign my name to his vvarrant, that he might 
set more money from the county treasurer, which he refused to do. 

® 30,5. Are thLe, purporting to he the two persons, magistrates, William Brown 

3o6.'"could you ever make out who the author of this was ?— I got him, and had 
him at Worship-street, but I was a quarter of an hour too late ; we searched Ins 
box, and found several law books as to passing. ^ . t ■ 

307 In one of the passes it states, “ The Irishman is to be passed on to Liver- 
poll;” is it invariably Liverpool or Bristol ?-If they are going the north of 
Ireland they go to Liverpool. . . r 1 . 

308. Here is one going to Cork!~Yes, that is 200 miles out of Ins way 

309. The one you call a forged pass is an old pass under the foiinei Act ? lhat 

may be, sir. m 

qio. Do you send any to Bristol at all . xes. _ r ii • 

311. Is there any reason why they should come to you instead of their going 

over Westminster-bridge ?— It would be out of their way. 1 

312. If they were going to Bristol, their nearest way from Kent would be to go 
over Westmiultei-bridge ?-Tlie officer of Surrey brings them to Umon-hall, gets 

them certificates signed, brings them to me as the nearest point. 

313 Why not go into Westminster instead of going tln-ough London at all, as 
tliev fmist pLs tl, rough ; yon go to another pass-master of Middlesex ; wha reason 
ca^you gl 4 for thot?-I can give none, only that ho goes to the nearest public 

office he can to get the certificate signed. a. x i ..i 

314. Might Im not go right over to the pass-master himself ; why not take them 
oufof Surrey into Middlesel as well as from London into Middlesex r— He will get 
rid of them as soon as possible ; my house is just over the bridge. 

315. Are you pass-master for the whole district of London deal all that 

come from the Surrey-side of London-bridge. 

316. "What salary have you ?— Thirty shillings a week. • 

317. What do you do with Allen?— I have nothing to do with him. 

318. Who pays you the salary?— The city. 

lit What’wrs1t'’hi“youSer?^^^^^ 

that; what do you find them; they arc 
brou'dit to YOU sometimes over night — 1 take them in until sunset. 

32““ ^ou lodge them ?-nS, never lodge them at all; always move them 

the same night. , , xt 

o2q. Was not that the case formerly f — No. 

324 When you receive them, do you take them directly vyli^c they aic ^oiug. 

-If- tiiey go to Bristol, they in general go to St. Clement’s Danes; if they are 
going to Liverpool, they go to St. Luke’s. 

32fi! wild do^^you jfay Bees a head ?— I pay nothing ; he leaves the person in 

“ V27' You take 1. person with them ?-I generally go myself or my brother. 

Li Nothing paid Bees ?— Nothing ; the comity of Middlesex pays him, the 

+i.o.-iKiiri»v nt least : lie receives 3 ^ ~ 

32Q What do you receive ^-Thirty shillings a week and 3^- a week for a room. 

330. Is that paid you by the city ?— No. 

331. Any other charge?— Nothing, except the 6 d. 

’itQ Sixncuce a head? — Yes, cliildveii and all. 

lls. ThJee tliousimd and odd sixpences, together with 3 *- » and your 

That'is paid you by the corporation of London ?— Yes. 
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335. Do you recollect what your father had ; what was the average payment 
then ? — The quantity was very small then compared with what it is now. I believe 
the first bill we brought in, when Alderman Wood was Lord Mayor, was 62/.; 
he thought it was a great deal of money, and half was taken off, and the salary was 
fixed when he was Lord Mayor. 

336. Sixty pounds for what? — Sixty pounds for the quarter; as soon as that 
part of the Act was done away with, and it applied only to Scotch and Irish, then 
they began to come pretty thick. 

337. What expense have the city incurred the last year? — About 170/. 

338. Is that all? — It is under 200/. 

339. Do you know what is paid at the police-office for a pass? — Two shillings 
and sixpence ; during the cholera there were a great many I had then. 

340. Do you know what is charged at the Mansion-room ? — No. 

341. Have you a travelling pass? — This paper is a Sittingbourne pass-warrant 
{producing one.') 

342. Do the parties bring these things themselves individually? — 1 do not 
receive them that way ; that is the way they do their business in Kent ; that is the 
way the imposition arises ; the constable ought to have brought that This I took 
down from one of the people : “ Started from Sittingbourne on the 9th of October, 
between five and six in the morning, from Mr. Biggs’ ; walked 26 miles that day 
and received 5 s. for walking, for herself and child, and \ s. &d. for relief. Mr. 
Biggs sent the pass by the coach to Mr. Booker, of the Royal Oak, Dartford. 
I slept at Dartford, and left at eight o’clock on Wednesday morning, then walked 
from Dartford to Mr. Burgess, of New Cross, 1 2 miles,, for which I received 2 s. 
for walking, and 1 s. relief. Mr. Booker sent the }>ass by the coach, gave me a paper 
to receive the money from Burgess, and no constable or other person came with me 
from Sittingbourne.” That is the examination of the party. 

343. Can you suggest any better mode of removing them than that now in use? 
— X should think by water from London ; if that was put in practice it would be 
the way of putting a stop to the imposition that is practised, and thereby decrease 
the number very considerably. 

344. On what do you ground your opinion? — Frequently when I deliver them 
to. Bees he takes them down to tbe contractors at Barnet; these men contract, 
and he does not care whether they go or not, and frequently before his horse has 
crossed over Finchley Common they are out of his liands, and they get back before 
he does, and I frequently have these same persons again to pass. 

345. How far do you imagine this would be a saving or an increase of expense to 
the county of Middlesex, supposing that each parish had the power to remove all 
Irish or Scotch direct, in the cheapest manner they could, and they were to charge 
that expense on the county at large ? — One person clear right down ? : 

346. Yes, take them right down ?~It certainly would be cheaper than the pre- 
sent mode, because I am informed the expense of conveying these parties to Ireland 
is on. an average 4Z. 15 5. 

347. A very considerable sum is charged to the county of Middlesex per annum 
for the passing of Scotch and Irish vagrants, not only of those vagrants who become 
such within tlie county, but of persons passing through the county. The question 
the Committee wisli to ask of you is this : supposing that each parish in England 
were to remove direct such vagrants, or such Irish and Scotch paupers, and they were 
to have the power of recovering the reasonable charge for such removal at once from 
the county, the county within which that parish is situated, would that or not, do 
you imagine, be a saving on the whole to the county of Middlesex ? — It would be 
a saving. to the county of Middlesex, but it would come very hard on the county of 
Surrey! I have great numbers from Union-hall; I have had 28 or 30 a day at 
Union-hall ; if they were to pass all of them, what an immense expense it would 
be to the county of Surrey. • For about 6 d. a head, and 2 s. 6 d. the pass, they are 
out of their hands already. 

348. But there are persons passing through the county of Surrey from other 
places? — Yes. 

349. 'Ihe county of Surrey would save the whole expense of such persons?- — 

Yes, but that would not be equal to- what they would have to pay on the other 
hand. • , . 

350. As far as the county of Middlesex is concerned, it would be a saving? — No 

doubt it would. • . , , . 

o 351. Would 
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3.51. Would not sucli a mode of proceeding piitan end to fraud?— It would so. 

352. And are not a great number of those persons who are now passed actually 
fraudulent cases ? — They are ; they remember me in arms as a child. 

353. And the county of Surrey would be saving the expense of so many fraudu* 
lent passes ? — Tliey would be so. 

354. And under those circumstances, in the county of Surrey itself do you think 
the burthen would be excessive? — It would not be very large, but it would be more 
than it is now : they resist by every means in their power an expense so large. 



Lunay 20° die Maiiy 1833. 



ROBERT PALMER, ESQUIRE, IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. James Wall, called in ; and Examined. 

355. ARE you Vestry-clerk of the Parish of St. Luke, Middlesex? — Yes. 

356. Have you many Irish poor chargeable on your pai'ish ? — A great number, 
continually. 

357. Do those numbers increase of late years ? — Not during the last year ; they 
have rather decreased. 

358. Have you a great many applications made to you for relief from those per- 
sons who are not in any way legally settled in your parish ? — Yes ; of course those 
persons who are settled I would not speak of. There are numbers of Irishmen who 
have obtained a legal settlement in our parish, but there are a great number of 
those persons who come under the denomination of Irish vagrants, having no legal 
settlement vvitli us; our parish is perhaps next to St. Giles’s troubled' with Irish 
.poor, and they manage. somehow or other, a great proportion of them, to fix tliem- 
selves upon us in the following way: a portion of the family are ill, therefore that 
prevents our passing them, and if it is the head of the family from which the main 
source of supply comes, we are obliged to support the whole family during that ill- 
.ness. Perhaps it is the wife in confinement ; but after they have recovered they 
do. not wish to go, and they endeavour to provide for themselves, they tlien continue 
till they get ill again, so that we are perpetually fixed with them. We pass all we 
can ; wc passed during tlie year ending at Lady-day last 228, and we have passed 
through the parish coming from the city 460 ; those coming from the city would 
include Kent, Surrey and Sussex; to the 228 wc allowed 2 a‘. a-head to the pass- 
master, and we pay 2s. for each pass to the magistrate, which includes the whole of 
the family. 

359. Are they those who go into the hands of Mr. Beesr — Yes. 

360. AVhy do you take account of them ?— The fact is, the parish is chargeable 
for a portion of their support on their passing through tlie parish. 

361. Is that 4G0 ill addition ? — Yes. _ _ . 

362. On what route were they passed? — They go from our parish to Liverpool 
only; they come to the city when they are going to Bristol; they pass direct 
through the western part of the metropolis, and do not pass through our parish, 

363. Your passes are direct to the Liverpool road? — Yes; we pass also to 

Bristol persons immediately from our own parish ; it depends on the part of Ireland 
to which the person requires to be sent; if they require to be sent to the soutli- 
west of Ireland, we send to Bristol ; if to the north, we send to Liverpool ; but 
those persons coming through London and going to Bristol do not come through 
our parish at all. • 

364. Out of this number of persons you have passed from and through your 
.parish, are they mostly persons who have been resident with you for a length of 
time, or arc they emigrants who come from Ireland for harvest vvork, and want to 
get back again? — Decidedly those who come for harvest work and other employ- 
ment, that locate themselves in our parish on returning from the country ; they 
return perhaps from a considerable distance in the country, and they always find 
great facilities in parishes at the cast end of the town, in consequence of the dwell- 
ings being of a lower order there, and lodgings are easily to be obtained, therefore 
we find we are troubled with them in a greater proportion perhaps than our neigh- 
•bours, owing to a great portion of the parish being exceedingly poor; viz., the 

394. D 3 courts 
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Mr. James Wall, courts and alleys in Golden-lane, ‘Whitecross-street and Bimliill-row, where persons 

can with "reat case obtain lodgings for a mere trifle, and the next day they become 

20 May 1833. chargeable to the parish ; in all probability they have property to carry them over 
to Ii^land ; but they apply to a magistrate, and the magistrate says, you must sup- 
port them or pass them. We consider it a vexatious sort of thing, and we endea- 
vour to find employment for them, but that does not answer our purpose, as we have 
no beneficial employment to provide them with ; if we find them employment they 
would work for ever, they do not mind work; they would be glad to be employed 
breaking stones on the roads, but that does not answer our purpose ; we furnish that 
employment as a test against idleness. 

36.5. Do the generality of such people come to you in a state of great destitu- 
tion ?— They appear to be so, generally. 

3C6. You have no means of ascertaining, or perhaps you cannot make much 
inquiry, if they have the means of removing themselves to Ireland, as they remove 
themselves from Ireland here? — We generally ask the question, but are always 
answered in the negative. They take care, from some detections having taken 
place, to provide against it so as not to have money about them. Sometimes we 
search them, but do not find anything of consequence about them. 

367. Where do you suppose they deposit their money? — I do not know; it 
has been stated they make a treasurer of one of their party, he passes himself over 
to Ireland with the property. 

368. Have you frequently known instances of the same parties you may have 
removed at one period, returning again to you and becoming chargeable again in a 
short period of time ? — Not frequently; we have heard of such things ; I have not 
been able to recognize a person who has become chargeable after having been 
pa.ssed. We have had very great difficulty with these people, arising from the 
Irish maa’riages, those which take place in England being performed at the Roman- 
catholic chapels, are not legal marriages, and therefore in the eye of the law the 
offspring of such marriages are illegitimate. Now the magistrates refuse to pass 
a person under such circumstances ; for instance, a female applies for relief for her 
child, she bastardizes her child immediately by stating that she is not lawfully mar- 
ried ; we are therefore not only bound to suppoi't the child, but the mother in a 
great measure, for they cannot be separated. 

3G9. Would it have a good effect if these parties could be passed in some other 
mode, for instance by water direct to Ireland? — That would depend very much 
on the amount of expense. If the expense was very much increased to the 
parish, it would almost become a question with parish officers whether it would 
answer their purpose to pass them or not. The parish in all probability might be 
tempted to give them money to get rid of them, and they would become a sort of 
itinerant paupers throughout the country, imposing upon all the parishes into 
which tliey migrate. 

370. If it could be ascertained that the removal could be effected by water 
direct to Ireland at nearly the same expense as it costs the county of Middlesex to 
pass by land, would it not be a material improvement on the mode? — It would 
very much relieve the midland counties, but the expense should not be charged on 
the parishes sepai’atcly, but be paid out of the county rate. 

371 . Were you in office before the year 1819 ? — No. 

372. You do not know that the parish of St. Luke’s was much relieved after 
that Bill was passed ? — I think they were materially relieved. 

373. You are aware that a Bill was brought into Parliament during the last 
session, which was to repeal the present law of passing altogether? — We are quite 
aware of that, we petitioned against it. 

374. What would be the effect, that caused you to petition against it ? — The 
view we took of the operation of that Bill, if it had passed, was that we should be 
required to support all the Irish who located in our parish, or pass them at our 
own expense to Ireland in the best way we could. That would have increased the 
expenses of our parish very heavily indeed. 

375. Suppose the expense increased in your parish from 5 to 1 0 s. would you 
think that a very burdensome addition? — There' have been 228 persons passed 
from our parish to Ireland during the past year ; that would not affect us if the 
expense was to be paid by the county and not by the parish. 

376. If the parish were empowered to pass vagrants as they pass any English 
pauper in Northumberland, at the expense of the parish, but of course the parish 
doing it in the cheapest mode they could, and then charging it on the whole county 

rate. 
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rate, It would be spread over the county of Middlesex generally, would it not ?— 
That would be a more advantageous plan for the parishes at the east of the nietio- 
nolis which in general have so many Irish poor, the parishes at the west end of 
the town having comparatively few ; and the rentals of the parishes at the west end 
of the metropolis would in that case be required to sustain its proportion ot the 

What expense is your parish put to in the passing of .an Irish person!— 
The e'? pense has been from So 1. to 90 1. during the past year. 

378. How much per head is the expense of the 228, passed from yourpanslW— 

Four shillings per head. . , , , 

379. That amount is charged on the parish entirely, and not paid by the 

“^So-^What'olFicer is Bees?— He acts as a sort of deputy or pass-master, with 
a man of the name of Fell. 

cjS I. Fell is a constable in your parish ? — T es. 

tso. Wliat do you pay him for his own profit?— With every Irish vagiant, 
whether passed from our parish or passing through it, ho receives u s., for w uoh 
he has to take charge of all these people till they can he passed; to give them 
a night’s lodging and breakfast in our parish. 

■18a. Then he takes them away to Barnet?— Yes, 

3Si Then they become chargeable to the county?-! ho expense from our 
parish to Barnet is paid by the county of Middlesex. 

US'!. How much per mile ! — I do not know. . . „ 

ase. That is for the 200 and odd you passed from your own parish.'— Yes. ^ 

387. Does the 2S. include the whole of the charge ol the poor during the night 

he is in his possession ? — Yes. , i s t- 1 -ir.,™.. 

388. IVhat do you pay Bees for those that pass through?— Two shillings 

'389! What did you pay him to pass the 4Go last year?— Not anything, except 

he received a portion of the 2. s. from Tell. a Vn„ 

ano. The 460 and the 228 are all at 2j. except the magistrate s chiugc “s. 

391. Do not yon require the expense you are put to on passing them through the 

parish to be repaid from the comity rate ?— No. the 

392. The parish of St. Luke’s is under no local jurisdiction, but iiiulei the 
county of Middlesex jurisdiction generally '(—Yes. 

393. Tliev do not come through your parish to Bristol r— We pass to Biistol any 
one tiiat is in our parish, but those in Kent and .Surrey do not come through our 

* 394. Does Tell take them, or Bees '—Fell and Bees together. , • . - Tf 

39I Is there anything you can suggest to the Committee on the subject .'-If 
tbc^law is to be altered, there should be a provision to enable us ‘o get 
individuals ill some way or other. If it were ^ to bo a more repeal 
law, we should be inundated with Irish poor immediately it “““ 

We .'et rid of hundreds of these people in the course of a Jiear, by s.ijiiig wo will 
pass you to Ireland if you become chargeable ; the result is, we never see t 
iigain ; they either find employment, or perhaps had it before, although they weio 
desirous of ^getting relief. If we are precluded from saying to them you must go 
to Ireland, we shall have to support them here. 

39G. You have no idea what was the charge formerly for expoitin„ them? 

— No. 

397. Previously to 1819? — No. 

•?o8. Yours is a very poor parish? — Yes. rr^f 

399- proportion do you suppose of those who apply for a pass actually get 

to Ireland, have you any means of knowing it ?— No. nil 

4110. Do you conceive a good number do not go r— The officers would be bettoi 
abio to toll that in tlio interior of the country ; they go from us, and wo “■= 
tinics iiiformcd by some of our officers that such u person who was passed at a paiti- 

cular period has retunicd back again. _ fr. fl.o tinvi- 

40I. Bo you not suppose, that if, instead of passing your pauper on to Hic 
parish, you put him ou board a steamer m tile lhaines, and sent him over to 
Ireland, so that lie could not return till he got to Ireland it would prevent an 
immense number of applications to you ?— If wo were authorized to do ““L 
would not answer the purpose of any person who intembd to run away when he got 
into Staffordsliire, lYarwickshire or any other part of the country, and 

394. “4 
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really mean to go to Ireland, to go on board the steamer ; in that way the number of 
applications may possibly be diminished. 

^02. Ymi conceive the parish would be able to give so much more a-head for 
the passed if it insured a certainty of landing them in Ireland ? — I do not agree 
with that. 

403. Though you paid more a-head you would have fewer applications? At' 

present there is a great portion of Irish people we are not able to send away, in con- 
sequence of the sickness of some part of the family, or the absence of the head of 
the I’amily from the rest, and whereby a very heavy burden is imposed upon us 
and we should not be able to send them off by vessels more than we can now; the 
interposition which would prevent their travelling by land would prevent their 
travelling by sea. All those parties we should be bound to support ; but as to the 
question, whether or not we should have fewer applications if tlie persons were sent 
by water instead of land, 1 am not prepared to answer tliat question. It is true 
I have heard, as I stated before, of several persons in the course of a year who had 
been sent from our parish, and who had returned; but I do not know that those 
persons went to Ireland. If a person wants to be sent to Ireland free of expense 
he becomes chargeable to a parish, he gets sent there ; he is going there for his own 
convenience, and he returns again. When he returns, our officer says, Michael 
Sullivan, who was sent some six months ago to Ireland has come back again. We 
have known persons who have come over to harvest, and who have been 50 miles 
on the road towards Liverpool, and have come up here to get passed. They do not 
apply to the magistrates in the country, for they will not send them, and there is 
a difiiculty in getting an application to a magistrate in the country ; tliey know the 
police magistrates in London will pass them without difficulty. They come to 
London. It is true, in passing througli the different comities there is a portion of 
expense paid by the counties, but the London parishes have the heaviest burden 
after all. 

404. You relieve yourselves of all ihe paupers who come into your parish at the 
rate of about 4s. per head to the parish ? — We get rid of them at the cheapest rate 
we can, with a due regard to their necessities. 

405. When you pay 2i'i for the pass, who receives that money? — It is paid to 
the magistrate at the police office. 

406. The other 2 s. is received by the officer? — Yes ; but I am not looking at 
the mere question of the expense of those persons who are really passed from or 
through our parish ; I am looking at the general question of the expense entailed 
on our parish by Irish vagrants altogether. I say we are exceedingly burdened 
witli these sort of persons, of whom we cannot relieve ourselves. 

407. Is it not a fact that many persons come up, and perhaps do nothing more 
than lodge in your parish one night, and throw themselves on you for relief the 
next morning ? — Decidedly so ; that is the fact. We .say to such pcrson.s, on their 
first application, you should walk to Ireland yourself, and get there how you can, 
but we find it does not answer to rel'use them ; the man who will really go, we find 
it best to comply with Iiis wish at once, or he will continue with us for wcek.s, and 
during that time the magistrates make us support him, and we must send him 
at last. 

40S. And supposing an arrangement could be made, by which you could send 
them to Ireland at i ,v. a-head, would there be a great objection on the part of tho 
pari.sh to pay that r — Decidedly ; a very strong objection if it was to be paid by the 
parish. 



Mr. Robert Gray, called in ; and Examined. 

409. WHAT are you? — A master mariner. 

410. Of what? — Of a vessel in the Irish trade. 

411. Of a steamer? — No, of a sailing vessel. 

412. Are you in the habit of making frequent voyages between Dublin and the 
port of London ?— I have been in the Irish trade 30 years, between Dublin and 
Cork. 

413. How frequently did you make your voyage? — Three or four voyages 
a month ; sometimes we make five. 

^414. Have you ever been in the habit of conveying poor Irish people from the 
river to Ireland? — Never; I believe the steamers do all that ; they bring a great 
number here. 

415. At 
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A\ ri. At wlnU rate per head could you convey persons in your vessel from the 
river to any port you may Inippen to be bound to in Ireland .'—I think it is almost ^ 

■an impossibility that we could do it at any rate, for there would be a p-eat deal ot -o - I > 3^- 

risk attaching to the master and crew ; a great number ot tliein arc bad characteis , 

indeed, there are not accommodations. You would have to form a phitfovm, and ht 

vour vessel out like a convict ship to get them over ; where there would be 1 50 men 

got in among eight, there would be a risk of their rising and taking the ship away ; 

1 know I should not like to undertake a thing of the sorL 

41G. Yours has never been anything of a passage vesselr — No, we carry goods, 
and sometimes take cabin passengers, half a dozen per&’ons, rppectable peoplp 

417. Do you know what the steamer charges r— I think they are much low ci 

than us ; a great deal lower. c . r, 7 

418. What do they take an Irishman from Dublin to Londmi for?— 7 ^. bd. 
the lower order of people ; you put them on deck and give them nothing but 

"^419. How often do these Irish steamers arrive and depart from the river; m 

pretty constant succession?— Twice a week. _ r 1 .. i e i« 

^ 4‘20. What number of persons could conveniently go of that class ol peojile 
that could be put in the forecastle or thereabouts, and go over at one time r 
I sunnose they could take 150. , 1 • 1 

421. They would not be afraid of their vising?— Not so much; there is a larger 
crew, and generally a great in.my passengers ; besides, they would not have that 
commiimi over a steamer tlmt they have over a sailing vessel. ^ 

40.7 You do not think your vessel could be at all aiipropriated for this purpose ; 
supposing 50 a week could be sent from here to Ireland, you do not think traders 
would he inclined to take them r — No. _ _ i ,,i 

40 a. Siiiiposing traders were going off once, twice, or three times ii week, and 
took 20 or 30, or that number, bow would that be ?-That would be too great a 

"Tih' You maybe a week or lO days P^Take the average passage it is 10 or 1 1 

40C Where are you generally bound to ? — To Dublin and Coik. ^ 
log Do you thiiik that the same vessels which brought over the Irish persons 
at the rate you iiientioiicd to the river, would, if they were employed, take them 
Lk again at the same rate?-No, I think not yuite so cheap; I know they 
charge something more for taking them hack ; I think they charge tliem something 

' Aoi Is there a real reason for that ? — No, I do not think there is._ 

428 The voyage is of the same length ?-I think tlie steamers brnig thorn here, 
whtcli they do, and turn them out like a parcel of dogs, without a penny in thou 
pockets. If they take them here, and bring them at 7 s. 6 d., they ought to take 

tlic^n badv^attimsam^^ not do it?— No, they would be asking something 

”'”’430 Do you consider the parties who bring tliem over do it at a loss to them- 
selves ’—No! he does not caro if lie gets 7 .s. 6 rl. foi- hrmgnig them here, he docs 
not care wl, ether he has got anything in his pocket when ho lauds. 

431. Why should he have an objection to take liiin back r— lie expects not 

such 11 number to go hack ; they are not so crowded. , 

432. May it not be owing to tliis fact, that when tliey bring liim ovei heio they 
know 1,0 pays his own passage, and in taking liim back they think somebody else 
will nav ?— I dare say tliat is a great deal in tlieir consiileraticn. 

4:l3 Yoi, have gone from Bristol to Cork ‘r-No. I do not go that way 1 I know 
nothing of Bristol at all. 

!\Ir. If illhdii Jiitncs Smith, called in ; and Examined. 

434. WIIAT are you ?— 1 am Agent for the Dublin and London Steam Marine Mi 

Tir'liave that company many vessels in tlie constant liabit of passing botvveon 
Loudon and Dublin ?— One every Thursday and one every Saturday from London , 

Backwards and forwards?— Yes ; they go on to Belfast, the Thursday ves- 
sels enlliiig at Dublin. Througli 
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437. Through the winter? — Yes, they never stop. 

438. What sized vessels are they? — From ,513 tons up to 1,000. 

439. In the voyage from London to Ireland, at what ports of England do they 
touch ? — At Plymouth and Falmouth. 

^40. And at what ports in Ireland? — Dublin and Belfast ; every vessel goes to 
Dublin ; the Thursday vessels go to Belfast. 

441. Do any of them go to Cork ? — No. 

442. Ai’c you made acquainted with the number of passengers they bring in each 
voyage? — Yes. 

443. Do they not bring great numbers of Irish poor people from Ireland to the 
river? — No, they do not. 

Do not they bring any? — Very few; they come by way of Liverpool 
principally. 

445. And Bristol? — Principally Liverpool. 

446. Arc there any steamers that come from Ireland to the river loaded very 
much with Irish poor people? — None whatever; none between Dublin, Belfast and 
London, but ours. 

447. The Committee have been informed that steamers arrive in the river with 
100 or 150 poor persons on board from Ii-eland, and land here ; is that so? — I have 
been manager of the company eight years, 1 never knew them come with a fourth or 
fifth of that number. 

448. Are there any steam-boats that ply between Ireland and London but 
youvs?- -No, the description of persons we bring from Ireland are deck passengers, 
a better description ; we take several persons from here to L'eland. 

44c). You are aware this city is troubled with what are called Irish vagrants, 
throwing themselves on the parish, and removed through the counties to Ireland by 
means of passes? — I am. 

450, Might not those persons be removed much more easily by steam direct from 
the river to Ireland? — No doubt of it. 

45!. Now supposing an arrangement were to be made with the steam company, 
whose vessels appear to go twice a week from the river, at what rate per head do 
you think they could contract to take Irish persons over, those sort of persons who 
are passed now by land ? — Simply the passage. 

452. Nothing to do with feeding? — It is 15s. each to Dublin. 

453. That would be taking them on an average, men, women and children? — 
No, children under 10 years of age, 75. 6 d. 

454. Wliat would be the average price for the number’s, loj. ? — I would 
rather do it at a fixed rate, paying 15s. for adults, and ys. 6 d. for children under 
10 years of age. 

455. Men and women the same price? — Yes. 

456. Do you think it would be the same price coming from Dublin here ? — 'Just 
the same. 

457. Pray have you been taking some paupers over occasionally ? — Sometimes. 

438. They have gone as volunteers, the poor people ; they do go occasionally 

•with you instead of going to tlie parish?— When they have to pay themselves, they 
go with us as it is shorter and cheaper. 

459. What do they pay for that passage? — Fifteen shillings. 

460. What number could you conveniently carry at an average at any one time 
in your vessels ? — One hundred or more; wc generally have from 200 to 300 per- 
son.s, but they are first, second and third cabin and deck passengers ; in summer 
time wc vary from 200 to 300 ; the deck is 170 feet long. 

461. Could it be done at any less rate than that sum you have mentioned, sup- 
pose a greater number were always insured ? — No. 

462. Would it not make a difference, supposing 100 a week should be in the 
habit of going with you from that class of people ?— It would be right I should con- 
sult the proprietors. 

463. II it should have been stated to the Committee that there are vessels con- 
stantly coming from Ireland to the river bringing Irish paupers, and landing them 
in the river at the rate of 7 s. a-head from Ireland to the river, can that statement 
be correct? — During the last year we had to contend with an opposition, and our 
prices were proportionably low ; we were bringing and taking passengers for ys. 
and 75. ficL The opposition was the Erin and William Forsyth; the Erin 
was lost ; the William Forsyth we bought. 

464. Now 
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4G4. Now you have the sole nianaj^eiiieiit of all the vessels between Dublin and Mr. Wm. J. Smith. 
London ? — Yes, between Dublin and London, and Belfast. 

465. Do youv vessels belong to the Dublin Steam Navigation Company?— There 20 1833. 

is no company of that name { there is a steam company called the City of Dublin 
Company*; they ply only between Dublin and Liverpool ; they carry the descrip- 
tion of persons the Committee inquire about to 11 very great extent. 

466. Do you happen to know at what rate they bring these people from Dublin 

to London? — Sometimes for 6 r/. each. ' _ , i-, 

467. How much for taking them back again? — I do not know; the highest 
price has been 55., hut considerably lower. 

4G8. At what rate do they charge from Bristol to Cork by steam ? — 1 do not 

know, T 11- 

4U(). That is the other route?— To Cork and Waterford, and to Dublin; there 
are steamers between Cork and Dublin. 

470. liow long are you on the voyage ? — Eighty hours, on the average of these last 

three years, that is the outside of it. 

471. They generally take their own bread and cheese r— They generally take 

their own provi.sions. . 

472. And these poor people take bread and cheese? — We arc not in tlie habit ot 
bringing the description of persons inquired about. 

473. If another opposition were to arise in London, that would clearly reduce 
the rates of passage r— It entirely depends on the circumstances in which that oppo- 
sition would be placed. 

474. There arc no such things now as private steam passage-vessels f— No. 

Henry Wenman Ncwmajit Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

475. ARE you a Magistrate for the division of Bei-keley, in the county of GIou- Hcut]/ W.Nerximn, 
cester ? — I am. 

47G. Does that division run up to Bristol r — Yes, it contains 30 populous 
parishe.s. . 

477. Can you give the Committee any information as to the number of persons 
passed as vagrants, and the expense your county is at for such passing.- When I 
first began to act as a magistrate, a great many were passed, in the years 1821 and 
1822 ; and the sessions took pains to try and stop this. About five years ago we 
took a law opinion whether the persons passing between Bristol and Liverpool 
should be sent by land to Liverpool ; they claimed, tliat as belonging to the north ot 
Ireland, they should be passed to the sca-port nearest their home. We had some 
doubts whether tiiey should not be sent by sea, Bristol being the nearest sea-port, 
and within a mile; w'e took a law opinion, which confirmed what was said by 
several of the bench, that Ireland was (a.s it were) a jiarish of itself, that we had 
no right to pass them to the port of Ireland they chose, so that when they came 
with a pass to me, I said, I do not pas.s them to Gloucester. Eacli vagrant costs 
this division of the eountv il Gs-. ; it is the same for one as five; this is to 
Gloucester 34 miles. Unless you check these pass-masters, \yho arc the con- 
stables, they would pass one and two at a time, to get the same Ice for passing one 
and two as for live, which the quarter sessions allowed ; then that sessions order 
was made. Thirty years ago wheat was 1 6 .v. and 1 8 s. a bushel ; the same allowance 

was made then as now. i- , 1 r 

478. When those persons eome through your county by u pass clirectetl Irom 
London, is it not pointeil out in that pass that they shall he embarked at the nearest 
port ?— No, tlie magistrates of Bristol send them to the parish of bt. Jacob and bt. 

Philip, to the constable to be signed, and the constables, then called the 
mastcr.s take tliem before a magistrate, who asks them to pass them to the city of 
Gloucester, wliich is tlic next iiliice, and then Tewkesbury, and tlieti send them 

to another county. . 1 ,• t i 

47a. You allude to those pauper.s who liad lieen passed previously from London 
to Bristol ?— Yes, a low of them were token up at Bristol ; tliey walked there. 

480. And who. hclonging to the north of Irehmil, desired to he pa-ssed to the 
north of Irohmd r— To Liverpool, or some port adjoining. 

481. Will you look at th.at paper and see if that is the vetmm?— This looks very 

like the return. r i 1 .. 

482. That gives the expense to which the county has been put for the last live 

K 2 years? 
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Ktim] iV.2\^ev}man, years ? — The division I act for is not at one 50th part of this, for we stopped the 
I'.sil* whole Irish for the last two years. 

20 Ma i8ri ™‘'*»*strates are not hounci to pass the people ? — Certainlv 

^ not, if they commit an act of vagrancy. The Act says (the whole of the Vagrant 

Act is repealed), and tlie next clause is “This Act is not to affect poor persons 
wlio have not committed acts of vagrancy belonging to Ireland, Scotland, the Isle 
of Man.” I consider two thirds of the passes signed by the magistrates as illegal 
the paupers having been taken up in the act of begging ; if they commit any act of 
vagrancy the Act clearly intends that they should not be passed. 

484. Since this alteration have you had Irish poor sent from Bristol through 
the southern part of Gloucester? — No, only a few Scotch, and these I never pass 
if they are able to walk ; if tlmy are stout fellows I discharge them. 

4S5. Does any part of the division for which you act lie in the road between 
London and Bristol r — It does, entirely ; before we took the opinion that Ireland 
was a parish of itself, and no man was entitled to go to that particular part, 
travelling 300 miles by land when they could go by sea. ’ 

486. Does any part of your division lie in a direct line between London and 
Bristol r — No, not in a direct line, you must go to Bristol first. 

487. Is it not necessary that the Irish poor who are passed from London to 
Bristol with a view of embarkation to Cork, should pass through Buckinghamshire 
Gloucestershire and Berkshire? — No, Somersetshire; they found magistrates 
foolish enougl^ to pass them to Bristol ; they pass through the other division ; 
there we have the highest charge. I have been at the last seven audits, and 
if I had been aware there had been a Committee, I would have brought up the dif- 
ferent items of the Marshfield account; I have known it cost 800/. per annum for 
our division ; for the last few years it has not co.st them 100/., and this for the 
Scottish vagrants only for one year. 

488. Are there not a large number who must be included in this account coming 

from tlie north going through the city of Gloucester? — They never come that 
way ; there is no passing from north to south ; they are only passing as they are 
going home. ’ 

489. If they wanted to go home how would they go ?— They go from Gloucester 
to Tewkesbury, but not from Tewke>sbury to Gloucester. 

. 490* The paupers used to come into your division, and ask a pass to Liverpool ; 
they now do not come, but stop at Marshfield, or cross the country there ; do the 
magistrates give them an order ? — Yes; they take their examination, I think, and 
are sent that way, and escape our line altogether. 

491. 1 he magistrates of Marshfield do what you decline doing? — Yes; the 
gland thing that has increased the passing vagrants is the premium given to the 
pass-master, who is nothing more than constable of the parish ; there is one man in 
our neighbourhood who (they say) has made 5,000/. or 6,000 L by it ; he was pass- 
master 1 0 or 15 years. 

49-' Can you explain to the Committee your view of the law, which gives tlieni 
the power to get nd of the onus belonging to them in not passing them ? — When 
a vagrant is brought before me, {I have looked into all the Acts of Parliament,) it 
rests with the magistrates whether they are to pass him or not, to inquire when he 
was taken up, and if he was begging, and they are to examine him ; he may have 
been ili when he i.s first passed, and has got well on the road ; if he is able to walk, 
J do not see there is any obligation to pass him even on that ground. I discharged 
several bcotclimen wlio come ; they wore common beggars ; I said, I have been in 
Scotland for some inontlis at a time ; I know the law there ; I know they go to little 
or no expense there. I said, you are very well, if you get to Scotland you will 
no be passed comfortably .11 a cart; he said, I know that. I said, canliot you 
walk lie said, yes. I said, I will not pass you ; you are a stout fellow. I gave 
an order to the overseer to give him 6d. or oil, and sent the fellows adrift. If 
f, f ““ cobnty of Gloucester 26s. to Gloucester 

tiom St. l lnhp, and as much to the boundary, making 2/. 12 j. 

ficuitv' women and children ?— That is another dif- 

and “ f ‘I’™' -'-Yos ; but some of the women are stout 

One'hns 0 llTif V “1"' ‘ “'■« '’ory young, there is a difficulty there, 

stout mL. ‘Ix! majority of the vagrants are 

49o- Your observations will confine themselves to the passing of those persons 
® \vho 
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who commence their tour in your county ; you, as a magistrate for Gloucestershire, Hetny ir. Ktianan, 

have nothing to do and have no control over the passes originally signed in 

London? — Yes, I tliink I have. _ • i i 20 May 1833. 

49G. How is tliat ? — On the score of illegality. I can only tell you this, that they 
are passed, and have been pa.ssed down, and are brought to me in the county of 
Gloucester to pass, and I say no, 1 will not pass them, and for two reasons first, 
you are able to walk, next it is a judicial act, or the pass is an illegal one, (if the 
vagrant was begging before taken before a justice of peace the pass is illegal). On 
my part, unles.s you prove it a ministerial act, I give up passing ; unless I .see the 
persons are ill, or the surgeon says they arc not able to walk, or if lie owns he was 
begging when first taken up. 

497. If a number of persons should have been passed from London on their 
road to Bristol, and it turn out they never arrive there, the non-arrival miglit arise 
from your not thinking it right to pass them when they got injonv district?— 

Yes, we allow S d. a mile per head, for one, two, three or five in Gloucestershire. 

498. You having paid a good deal of attention to this subject, and your county 
having been bnitbencd with it, can yon suggest some mode uf^ altering the 
law whicli would relieve the country generally from this Inirthcn r Why, first 
of all, 1 should say tliat the best alteration is to make it entirely a judicial act 
on the part of the magistrate to pass or not; I would also reduce the allowance 
for passing, and I would not have a man who is able to walk (unless he have 
a surgeon’s certificate) passed; they are very shrewd, the Irish, some are 3 cotch, 
and if they find you will not pass them, they will not come in the shoals they do 
now. In travelling I passed 200 or 300 of tiiem last week on the road south. 

499. 'Would it not be less expense, if yon had a district to pass them through, to 
pass them hastily in a crowd than to give them walking-money, which requires you 
to give them so much more to maintain them during the number of days they are 
walking such a distance r — I think the walking-money is the better plan. 

500. You think it does not anioimt to a larger sum r— No ; but it is on the ground 

they are to keep a check on the constables. Near Bristol tliey make it a business 
to go about and look for vagrants, and have done It for years, to find them to get 
the fee the county allows them, and tlie magistrates will not take the trouble^ to 
examine all tbc accounts ; it is passed to your office witlioiit any oath, and you sign 
it ; the constables ought to be sworn as to the sum expended, and a proper allowance 
made for their trouble. . 

501. Have you known instances of persons swearing themselves Irish or bcotch, 
and to liave passed, when you have reasonable grounds to suppose they were 
neither one iior the other ?— I have known many instances of many peisons calling 
themselves Scotchmen, who I have known to be north of Ireland men. 

502. The Irisli liavc been stopped in their way from Bristol to Liverpool ; have 
you not reason to believe tluit some who have passed under the name of Scotch- 
men are really Irish ?— I have no doubt of it. 

503. Y’ou think there is a great deal of fraud committed by these iiarties? — 

Ccvtunily ; by tlic vagrants as well as by constables. The pass-masters in other divi- 
sions, and at Marshfield, I am told, make a regular harvest of it. 

,504. Do they receive 8d. a head per mile? — Yes, they do from the county, 
and 6 r/. per diem subsistence. _ . 

50.5. Suppose this case, a caravan full of vagrants is brought to Colnbrook from 
London, they are to be passed on to Alaidenhcad, and are then at the first place in 
Bcvksliirc. how could yon provide the attendance of a magistrate to examine all 
those people ; would you require they should all be brought before the magistrate? 

I think they ought to he before the magistrate, or examined by some responsible 

person. 1 think that it is a great mistake in the magistrate to sign a pass without 
seeing the person. 

50U. Yon think the control of the magistrate does extend even over those 
passes which are originally signed in Loudon ? — Yes, I do, because the majority of 
pas.ses are illegal. 

507. And if the magistrates in Berkshire think it proper not to continue the pass, 
they may do so ?— Yes, I think they may turn them adrift if they choose ; lu 
every division there is a certain post they must go to, and there must be a fresh 
pass at every post wliere there is another jurisdiction. Thcre^ is one thing we get 
done which is a material point, and which broke tbc neck oi it a good deal ; every 
pass from Exeter to Bristol, along with tlie pass i.s brought tlic examination of the 
304. K 3 pauper 
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jmupei' fit the time, ami the signature of the magistrates there where the exami- 
nation was tfiken. I am perfectly convinced that some years ago numbei's were 
brought to the magistrates, and they were no paupers at all, they came and got you 
to sign the pass, and charged the county in the bill ; and one man used to bring in 
immense bills, which are allowed without any oath; I have no doubt he had many 
passes signed by magistrates for men who were not paupers at all. 

508. What would be the effect if a law were passed to take away the power of 
passing altogether these Irish poor persons; in fact, if this law was repealed? — 

I think tlie effect would bo the same as in Scotland ; there is no law to pass them, 
except that they go into a town and get a- halfpenny or a penny from the parties; 
there is no parochial law to give them relief. I have been in Scotland every few 
years, ami there is less inconvenience in passing the Irish vagrants than in England, 
tliey do not go to one hundredth part of the expense. 

509. Arc they in the habit of docking into Scotland ?— Yes, there are 10,000 
who go out of the steam-boats ; you cannot pass the casual vagrant in England if 
he commits an act of vagrancy ; you cannot pass him, you may send him to prison. 

I contend we ought to send the Irish to prison, the Act says so ; if tliey have not 
committed an act of vagrancy they arc casual poor, if they have lodged in the parish 
where they apply for relief. 

510. What would be the effect on large parishes, with 1,000, in London ; would 
it be said they were to maintain those casual poor ; they liave no parish to pass them 
to ? — I think the evil would cure itself ; if these people found out they would not be 
passed, the evil would cease. In Bristol, since they have put a great many to break 
stones, they have not been troubled with one half ; they flocked in great numbers 
down to the south of Ireland ; they came in such numbers, they could not send 
them away by steam packets ; they said, we will put them to work, in consequence 
of which they have not liulf the number they had ; they go the beautiful Marshfield 
line, where they are paid and taken care of. At one time I used to make the consta- 
bles, when they got a vagrant, I used to say, wait till to morrow : it is better to 
allow a day than to pass four or five. 

511. In your view, it would be desirable to repeal the law ? — Yes, altogether. 

5 1 2. Do you not think it would be necessary, if that law were repealed, to couple 
it with a declaratory enactment, that persons not having a settlement in England, 
should have no lien on relief? — Certainly not ; except discretionary relief, the same 
as in Scotland. 

513. Arc there any other observations that occur to you? — I am sure half the 
passing in our county is brought on by tlie large allowance made by the county to 
the pass-masters ; they used to pass one and two to get 8 a mile ; I think I used 
to pass 200 to 300 a (juartei*, now it is not 30 1. a quarter for our division, and those 
calling themselves Scotch. 

514. These charges are under the control of your quarter sessions? — Exactly so; 
and the quarter sessions have great power, they can alter at their pleasure, but do not 
pay sufficient attention to these mutters. 

515. Have you no contract in your county for the passing them ? — No, I wish to 
have a contract ; the Marshfield district would have saved 200/. or 300 1 . if they had 
contracted by the quarter : it was said it was illegal, but they would have saved the 
county 500/. a year. 

Mr. Joh?i Bees, called in ; and Examined. 

51b. WHAT is your office? — Constable of St. Luke’s, Middlesex. 

517. Is it part of your business to pass Irish paupers? — Irish and Scotch paupers, 

it is. 

51S. Where do you pass them from ?— From the parish of St. Luke according 
to which road they are going ; some the Liverpool road, and some the Colnbrook 
road. 

519. 'Jhese passes are delivered to you by the overseer of the parish? — ^es; 
and by different constables of the city of London, and from Surrey and Southwark ; 
all from that side of the water, going on the Liverpool road, come to me, being the 
first constable in the county of Middlesex. 

520. Who do you deliver them to ; how far do you carry them ? — If Scotch, 
I take them to Barnet ; the Irish I take to South Mimms. 

521. Some to Colnbrook 1 — Very few to Colnbrook ; the Scotch cut off. 

,522. What are you paid for your trouble ? — Three-pence a mile for each person, 
•and 1 J rf. a mile for horse duty, for the horse. 

523- 
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523. Is that out of the 3 d., or in addition ? — We pay the mile duty, the horse Mr. John Btes. 
duty, out of the 3 d. — — — _ 

5'24. Are you not allowed something for your trouble ?— Five shillings per day. 

525. For every person?— For the job. 

52(). Do you go with them yourself? — Yes. 

527. And convey them in any numbers that may be brought to you?— Yes, by 
ditierent constables of this city. 

528. From whom do you first receive them; have you an account of the num- 
bers you receive from time to time with you now? — No 5 1 never took particular 
account. 

529. Does Gill bring you tlic whole of the Middlesex, Kent and Sussex, and so 
on? — Only for Liverpool. 

530. Ls Gill the city pass-master? — Yes, he is, since the contract. 

,531. Have you any number that you can tell the Committee you liave passed 
from him ? — 1 never gave a particular account; I think, on an average, about 60 
a month from one year’s end to another. 

532. What number do you receive from him that are going the other road r — 

Very few Scotch jieople ; since I got the contract that the Scotch should go to 
Barnet instead of Waltham Cross, it will save the county of Flcrtford 300/. or 
400/. a year coming tlirough I’amet ; he took it from Barnet to Baldvvich for less 
than it was before. 

533. You do not seem to have any book with you? — No. 

534. When you get to your journey’s end in Middlesex, either to Barnet or 
Coliibrook, is there any difficulty in passing them on to the next constable?' — 

Sometimes they will run away ; but if every pass-master in the country took as 
much care as they do in Middlesex, not half so many would get away. 

.53.5. the pauper ever given his pass, and delivered it himself without deliver- 
ing it to the constable ? — It has been done by one or two. 

536. When you get to the confines of the county of Middlesex, do you deliver 
up your party with the pass that you have received from London ; and is that pass 
countersigned by any magistrate of Hertford or Buckinghamshire before they pro- 
ceed? — I deliver them to the constable there, and he gives me a receipt for 
them. 

337. Is any magi.strate called on in any way to pass them on, or do they go as 
a matter of course by the original pass.' — dhere is a contract from St. Albaii s; be 
has got a contract ; lie employs the men at South Minims and at Ridgehill 5 instead 
of taking them that way, we take them to the Black Horse at South Mimms ; this 
man, at St. Alban’s, employs his men to take them from South Miunns to his house. 

538. Do you know whether the magistrate of either of the adjoining counties 
countersign the London pass licfore they remove to the next county r — I do not 
know that ; not that I know of. 

.'iSP* Who signs the pass that comes into your band when you receive thcin,^ 
whether tliev come out of the city or out of Middlesex: — Ihe magistrates of 
Worsliip-street, and if tliey come from over the water, we are obliged to get a fvesli 
order before we can remove them to Ilertfordsliirc. 

,‘540. Were they delivered over to you from Surrey and Kent: — I sign a return 
pass to Gill. _ - ^ . 

541. Is thci’c a pass coming from the magistrate to you ? — Yes, tliere is one; 
he brings it to me, I take one forward. 

.•■342. Who signs that pass that he puts in your hands ?-— Some of the magistrates 
over the water. 

'343. Is it signed by an alderman of London, or the magistrates of tlic borough? 

— Some of all places. 

444. But is every one that comes into your haiid.s signed by some magistrate m 
London, or .Surrey or Kent ?— They should be so ; but I have detected a good deal 
of forgery. , .. . . 

443, Do they ever forge the magi.slrate's signature? — \'cs, it is common; 

I delivered a forged pass to the Board of Commissioneis at Scotland-yavd. 

44(5. You do not take any one into your house to convey away again into either 
Middlesex or Hertfordshire ; you take none in except it is with a pass signed by 
a magistrate ? — No. 

547. When you take vagrants to t^olnbrook, who is the person that receives them 

from yon there? — Mr. Bailey, the pass-master. _ 

548. Does he proceed to convey tliem on the road, or does he wait till he 

E 4 obtains 
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Mr. John Beex. obtains a magistrate’s signature ?— He gets the magistrate’s signature there, 

I believe so, Twill not be certain ; he books every one, I know. 

CO Mny 1833. Dj{-| you ever convey any one without a magistrate's order at all f — No. 

550. Did you take one in without a magistrate's order? — Either a country 
or a Eoudon magistrate’s. 

551. They Inive come through London ?— 1 do not know the magistrates down 
at Woolwich ; they are delivered to me by Gill. 

552. Are you in the habit of receiving several paupers from other counties over 
the water ; having received them from Surrey to Middlesex, are you empowered to 
convey them on through Middlesex without the pass being signed by a Middlesex 
magistrate ? — No, I must take a fresh order at Worship-street before I can pass them. 

5'53- You go and get an order? — Yes. 

554. You would not refuse a man if he was not sent by a city magistrate, though 
he came through London ? — I do not know the name of the magistrate ; I have seen 
a number of magistrates. 

555. Cannot you answer that question; did you receive from the pass-master 
into your possession coming out of the city of London any passes from other magis- 
trates but those that have been signed by the city of London magistrates? — I have 
received some passes, but I never took notice if they were signed by city 
magistrates. 

556. Then you do not know, and you would not care where they came from, if 
they came to your hands? — Yes, I would. 

557. When you receive those persons from the county of Surrey or elsewhere, 
you are the person who applies to the magistrate to countersign the puss or give you 
a fresh order? — Yes, I take the pass to Worship-street, and they write down an 
order for removal. 

5,'3S, Did you ever know an instance, where you have taken your pass to the 
magistrate’s office, of any scruple about passing the people on? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

55g. The magistrates never appeared to exercise a jurisdiction, but signed them ? 
— They look at them, and say, what a great quantity there are come from the other 
side of the water. 

560. Supposing a pauper came to you from Woolwich, with a pass signed by the 
Woolwich magistrate, he having come to the city of London, would you have taken 
him though that signature had not been countersigned by a magistrate of the city 
of London?— Mr. Gill brings them to me, I do not take any notice if they have 
been signed by the city magistrates or not. 

, ')()!. Would you take them on their pass being signed by a Kentish magistratCi 
without obtaining the counter-signature of the city magistrate ? — No, I would not ; 
when they come from Union-hall, I sign one part, he takes one part to show the 
magistrate, and another goes on ; I take that which goes on to the magistrate, he 
makes out a fresh order for the expense, he looks at the expense of the children 
and family, and signs it, and I take them off. 

562. What do you receive, in money, from the officer that brings the man to 
you? — Not a farthing. 

563. You receive nothing from Gill who brings them to you? — From no one. 

564. You receive money from the magistrates, or rathei*, from the overseers of 
St. Luke’s?— No. 

.5C5. Who receives that? — We are paid by the county. 

56G. But you receive 2^. a head for every one ? — That is for their own lodging, 
fire and candle : the Liverpool people. 

567. You receive 2S. ? — Yes, there are two of us. 

565. Fell is the other ?— Yes. 

569. Tliat is, men, w’omen and children? — Y’es. 

370. And 5s. a day for attending them ? — Yes. 

57]. What docs that make the amount per head? — We have not had above 
eight from St. Luke’s not for these five months. 

572. You mean moving out of the parish ? — For moving them from St. Luke’s, 
for eight or ten people. 

573. Is that owing to the magistrates not giving them the orders ? — No, our 
rules are particular, they will not pass them. 

574. What do they give them? — They tell them to go about their business; 
they tell tlicm to go back again. 

575. What do you find is the effect of that, do you find the people in a state of 

starvation ? 
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stai'V,ition ?— There is no knowing them, as the shabbiest dressed have got the Mr. Mi Ecu . 

most money ? ^ z, yn I\lav i8ti. 

576. How do they get rid of that money which they have got harvesting ? — y 

That I cannot say; I hear a good many things how they do get rid of it. Tliey 

sew it up in their clothes. 

577. Did you never hear of a banker ? — No. 

578. You never heard of that? — No. 

579. If they sewed it up in their clothes, you would search them ; do not you 

search them?— Very seldom. . 5 t i f. 

fjSo. It is not your business to look much after their condition . i cio not 
think %ve have any power to search them. • 1 1 

581. Suppose you take them to a magistrate to have their pa.ss signed, and 
suggest that you think they have a great deal of money about them, he would 

search them?— Yes, if I knew that. _ , .ti 1 

582. Have you been so long, and yet not know it? — I did not know that i had 

power to do it. I have lieard it after they have gone home ; I have heard they 
have sewn five or ten sovereigns up in the soles of their shoes. _ 

-,8-5. Have yon 5s. a day from the county every time you make this journey r 
Yes : and I find a horse and cart. 

584. You always carry them in a horse and cart, do you r —V e have sometnne.s 
a van ; 1 go with one or two. , , , 

'iS'>. Suppose aditferent arrangement were made, and you had the opportunity 
of passing all tliese people that are now sent by land, if you had the opportunity oi 
puttin'^ them on board a steamer, in tlie river, and sending them direct to Ireland, 
do you think that would be a preferable ])lan ? — They could not got avvay. 

'iSG. If such an arrangement was made by which you could transfer all these 
pauper.s by sea, would it not be a great improvement?— They would not come 
back again so often as they do. n . t , i • 

5S7. Do you frequently have these people returned?— I have seen them .six, 01 
eight, or nine montlis after. ^ 

The very same that you have passed ? — ^ cs. 



•iod as to render it 
for I told the next 
these overseers, 



In IJuckinghuin- 
1 believe it 



'589. Have you frequently observed tlicm within such a jicri 
certain they could not have been to Ireland r — Tliat I conclude, f 
voss-mastcr to look sharp oftei- thorn tliot they did not run away ; these ovorseers, 
these pass-masters have got a contract of so much a year, and they think the less 

that comes, the less trouble there will be. 

590. Therefore they take care to bring grist to the mill lor tlie next pass- 

master? — Yes. - , 1 

'cqi . Is the contract per head r — No, by the year. 

592. So much a head according to size, or so much whether small or great?— 

Whether it is .small or great, it is so much. 

509 N'ou said 3f/. a head?— Tlnvt is from London to the first starting 
594. You say in Hortforclsliire it is so much ayear?— Tes, In 1. 
shire they take them to Maidenhead, _ 

5Q5. That is not so much a year ? — No, I believe it is 2 .s, a head. _ 
is a great deal less since they have got the contract lor this road ; it is a mile le.ss 
to deliver them at Barnet than to take them to Waltham Cross. 

50fi. At South Minims you deliver them for inverpool ?— \ cs, tliat is four miies 
hcyoiid Barnet ; the two latter ends of the year 1 had 99 in one month, and 100 
the other. 1 Inive not taken above 30 a month. , . .1 ftn.. 

597. What are the montlrs they are generally the most I'or two months altci 

13o the Committee understand that all you get is u s. a head lor cadi Irish 
vim-ant nassed, and 5.*?. a day for attending tliem r — No, I do not mean that, 
2t is tbi parish allowance, and to lind them in lodging, fire and candle, and 3d. 
a mile is allowed by the county. 

599, You are allowed 3d. a head, and , 

horse. • i - v 

600. And -2S. ahead is paid by ihc parish.-'— Yes. 

(5t.i. Do you lind them eatables?— No. , . 

(i02. 1-Iow are they fed, then '—They buy half a bushel of potatoes among a 

fiimily ; they are allowed 6t/. a day. r *1 

603. How do they pay for that ?— ihosc who come up to me from the city, the 
pass- master gives them 6ii. a day each person for a living. 

304- 



for yourself? — Y^cs, lor myself and 



604. That 
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G04. Tliat is in addition to the lodging r — No ; it has nothing to do with them, 
the city allows that. 

60.5. How do they live when they get into another county ? — When I get a fresli 
order from the magistrate, that Cd. i had is put down ; I pay them that next day 
when I get them at the journey’s end, that is added to the county, it is G rf. a head 
a day, big and little, all the way to Liverpool; but our parish allows them 25. for 
fire, candle and lodging. 

606. You have them one night? — If they come up on Saturday, they are 
allowed two days’ pay, that is Saturday and Monday. 



,/ov/s, 23 ° die Maii^ 1833 . 



ROBERT PALMER, ESQUIRE, IN THE CHAIR. 



Edward Grove, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

607. YOU are a magistrate for the counties of Stafford and Warwick?— Yes, 
and I have been for more than 20 years. 

608. You act in that division of the county through which the direct road of the 
Irish paupers lies who arc removed from London to Liverpool ?- - I am the nearest 
magistrate in the district adjoining, and have, at the request of the benciiof magis- 
trates, superintended the arrangements for passing these poor persons for many 
years. 

609. What is the name of the first place to which they are delivered in the 
county of Stafford ? — Bassett’s Pool, in the parish of Drayton Bassett. 

6 10. By wliat mode of conveyance are they passed through the county? — They 
have been passed in carts till latterly ; the numbers have been so much increased 
that we have been obliged to use waggons. 

611. Have the numbers been much increased within the last five years? — 
Exceedingly ; and I recollect that in the autumn of 1831, there were from 38 to 
40 passing in a day, more than once. 

Gi2. Is there any contract for passing them ? — There is not. 

613. Are there any other expenses attending their conveyance? — Tliere are 
none ; hut there are considerable expenses attending their sickness and conse- 
quent delay on the route, but no other. 

614. Into whose hands are they delivered in the county of Stafford ? — Into the 
hands of the pass-master ; they are delivered from the hands of the pass-master of 
Willougliby, in tlie county of Warwick, to the pass-master in the first parish in the 
county of Stafford, that pass-master is also constable of Drayton Bassett. 

C15. Is there any bargain made with the pass-master for the expense? — No; 
the pass-master’s charges are regulated by a table of rates under the orders of 
sessions. 

616. Do you know the numbers that have been passed through the county 
within the last five years? — I am not sure that I could state distinctly the numbers 
passed in each year for the last five years, but I can tell many of those yeans ; and 
I know pretty accurately the number passed in all the years, 'i’he number 2)assed in 
the year 1827 was 1 ,790 ; in the year 1828 the number was 1,458, and in the year 
1829 the number passed was 2,107 5 I speaking of those passed between 

London and Liverpool only, and all Irish. Exclusive of the two main branches, we 
liave a great many side branches; and to show the increase, to a great extent, I find 
that in the quarter ending Michaelmas 1831, the poor persons passed from London, 
including children, were 1,064 persons upon that route only. 

G17. Can you state the cost in those different years? — In the year 1829 the 
cost was about 2,000/. ; that was the total charge ; and not only for those that 
repassed from London to Liverpool. 

Cl 8. Out of the number of persons passed through tlie county, can you at all 
state the proportion that come from London ? — Ever since the year 1S20 the whole 
of the Irish that have passed have been from London, with the exception of a few 
stragglers found at Gloucester orWorcester, or at Birmingham or other large towns ; 
previous to that time vve had a very large number of Irish sent us from Bristol on 
their road to Liverpool, but I prevailed upon the Bristol magistrates to find that 
there was a mucli nearer road of sending them to Ireland than through Staffbrd- 

sliire, 
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sliire, !ind since that time they Iiave conceded to me that it is better to send them Eih\ Gnw, F.sq, 

by sea, and we have not Iiad any sent from Bristol since tlio 23d of July 1828. _ 

(iiQ. Are there any considerable number of persons that are nciually removed in May 183a- 
the first instance from your county to Ireland? — I think, in the space of seven 
years, there have been just G8. 

620. Then, if that county could be by any means relieved from the pressure 
arising from the transit of the London vagrants, you would have very little to fear 
from the expense of passing those who are removed in the first instance from that 
county? — I should consider tliat as next to notiling. 

()2i. Can you say anything with regard to the county of Warwick r — Yes, they 
would be considerably relieved also, but not altogether to the same extent, because 
many get into the large town of Birmingham ; and since the corporation of tlie 
town of Bristol have refused to pass any Irish by land, and send them all by sea, 

Pat docs not quite like that mode of travelling so well, and ho slips away from 
Bristol and gets down into a different line, and they then go to Gloucester and Wor- 
cester; but the magistrates of those counties have been exceedingly active in their 
inquiries, and puuislied some of them ; and now tliey are hanging about the town 
of Birmingham. If they cannot ride a long way, they would rather ride a short 
way than not ride at all ; and our iimnbers passed through Staffbrd.shirc arc much 
increased fi'om the Birmingham district. 

C22. So that since the passage from Bristol to Liverpool has been stopped, tlic 
number of Irish paupers that come by way of Birmingham have considerably 
increased ? — They have; and to a degree the whole of that line of road has been 
increased ; but from Bristol itself, I believe there has not been one passed since 
the year 1S28. 

623. Can you state what may be the number of persons passed originally from 
the comity of Warwick ?— I cannot state the numbers, but I can undertake to say, 
that they are increased at least six or seven times, and more than that of late. 

G24. Have you found lately many passes signed by Birmingham magistrates? 

— Yes. 

G25. Is the comity of Warwick charged a greater or less sum than the county 
of Staflbrdr — In the year 1828, llic charge upon the county of Warwick was 
548 /. G s. 9 ( 1 ., and in the year 1 829 it was 679 1 . ; in the year 1 82S, the charge 
upon the county of Stafford was 1,304/., and in the year 1829 it was somewhat 
more than 2,000/. 

G26. Is there a second road through your county, wliich gives you a greater 
charge than Warwick is affected by '/—There are two roads into our county, the 
maiir road from London coming in at Drayton ami going down to Lawton Gate in 
Cheshire, about 48 miles ; and the other main line of road, the Bristol and Liver- 
pool road, is from Ilarborne, the first place in the comity of Stafford to Lawton 
Gate, a disCance of 52 miles: exclu.sive of those two main roads, wc have all the 
cross passes from Lincoln and Nottingham, ami also Derby, down to Bristol. I hey 
cross through a smaller portion only of the comity ; and in addition to that wc have 
passes coming in at the other end of the county from Yorkshire, and tliey pass 
through I\layficld and Stafford ami go away to Bristol ; and I have also the parti- 
culars of the cost of those passes, Imt the charges on tliis route arc small. 

G27. Have you any reason to believe that the accounts of those pass-masters arc 
otherwise than correct? — I have no doubt that they are perfectly correct. 

G28. Do you think that any abuses are practi.scd and frauds committed by the 
Irish vagrants in the present system, which you arc not able to control? — With 
i-cfcrence to pass-masters for the county of Stafford, I am persuaded it is not in their 
power lo commit any fraud. With respect to the Irish themselves, their system is 
decidedly move-about at other people's cost; in iiuiiiy iiiatmices, anything but that 
of returning to their own homes; I am persuaded that it is a sort ot trade with 
a certain class of Irish ; that they travel in a circle, ami iliat the nearer tliey get to 
their own homes, the greater is their tendency^ to fly off; we have pcrpeiually 
instances of their running away. Wc sometimes carry from 30 to 40 iu 
a waff-mn, with a man and boy, and under lUfrcrent proteiicos, they take aii oppor- 
tunity of slipping away and run oil. It i.s not long since that wo had 1 o run away ; 

I have receiveda letter to-day, saying llmt four have rmi away now. 

G29. Have you had occasion to recognize per.sons within a short period coming 
hack 'again upon your county after having been passed ihrmigli it -Yes, I Imve 
a minute now befbi'e me of a woman who was passed in August, ami tueu again in 
Nove.iuber, ami tho thing lVe([uciit!y occiii's. 

1.14. ' 2 630. Is 
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£,lw Grove, Esq. 630. Is it necessary that any magistrate in tlic county of Warwick, upon their 
entrance into that county, should countersign the pass delivered from London? 

23 M,iy 1833. — Yes. 

631. Do you, as a magistrate of the county of Stafford, also countersign those 
passes when they are delivered into your custody? — Yes, some; but not all the 
passes on the main line, because they go by the gaol, Stafford, where the passes are 
all checked ; and they are examined and are passed by me before the monies are 
ordered by the treasurer. By way of saving expense to the comity, I adopted 
a system, with the approbation of the quarter sessions, and instead of passing the 
Irish poor through the county of Stafford in two days, we now pass them in one. 
\Vc have n relay of carts and waggons at Heywood, half-way down, and they go 
through the comity of Stafford, 48 miles, in this route in one day, and in conse- 
quence of that it would be impossible that the paupers who come in at six or seven 
o’clock in the evening could be moved off at five or six o’clock the next morning, 
if all those passes were signed by me the next morning, and therefore they arc 
previously signed and countersigned before the allowances are paid. 

632. Are most of the persons that pass through your county annual emigrants 
who come into that county for the purpose of obtaining harvest work?— I should 
say not. 

G33. What class of people are they? — Labourers of a low cast, a migivatory 
people ; I should call many of them viigrants. 

G34. Do you think they are people who may have had a long period of distress 
in London, and who from distressed circumstances have been obliged to throw 
themselves upon the London parishes r—Some are, but not in general ; many of 
them have come down to my knowledge with money upon them. 

63,5. Have you in your county many Irish people that come there for harvest 
work and stay about the country during the progress of the work? — A few; they 
come up to London and work in the southern counties, and then work back again ; 
but there is no great demand for them in the present day, there being rather 
a superabundance of labourers in most of the country districts. 

636. But those persons who come to your county for labour arc not the persons 
who become chargeable on your county? — No, with very few exceptions. 

637. Can you suggest any alteration in the present law which you think would 
be a remedy for the inconveniences sustained ? — If 1 might be at liberty to suggest 
anything, it would be a suspension of the provisions of the 9th Geo. 4, clia]i. 12, 
sect. 33 and 34, which enable magistrates under certain circumstances to remove 
tlie li'isli and Scotch paupers ; and 1 would suggest that it should be suspended 
from a certain time, for a given time, say from six months from this date, to enable 
certain paidslies to remove tbeir poor under the provisions of it, if tliey thought 
well, and that it should be tried how it would work. 1 would suggest a suspen.sion 
of it for two years, and from a given period, because I know it would be said by 
certain metropolitan parishes that they would be very much oppressed if they had 
not an opportunity of removing them ; but I have a document here, which shows 
that there have been just nine persons who have been removed from the parish of 
Marylcbone in the course of the present year, 164 in the year 1831, and 126 in 
the last year. 

638. You suggest that this Act should be suspended for two years, do you see 
any objection to give a power during those two years to the parishes to remove Irish 
paupers at their expense, in the same way that they remove English paupers ? — 
Certainly ; if the parishes do not object, 1 see no objection to that. 

039. Might not the parishes bo indemnified by charging tlie expense upon the 
county ? — Yes, such a thing might be ; it would be a little complex, but 1 do not 
know any objection to it. 

G40. You have stated that G8 persons only took their original departure from 
Staffordshire iu the course of seven years ; would not the county therefore be very 
materially relieved if they indemnified the parishes which have removed those 
68 persons directly, instead of being liable to the expense of all the Irish paupers 
winch during the seven years have travelled throiigli it? — Yes; there would be no 
objection whatever to removing the persons from the county of Stafford, because we 
have their labour, and the number of 68 persons in seven years is a very small con- 
sideration. 

(141 . Do not yon think that the immediate effect of a suspension of the law for 
jjassing them would be to saddle all those places where the Irish now congregate 
with the support of them a.s casual poor? — 1 added in my suggestion, that the pro- 
visions 
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visions of the Act shook! not be repealed or suspended till a given period, so that E 
the parishes who should feed tlicmselves aggrieved by this might remove them as 
they do now ; I appvelieud under these circumstances they would remove the useless 

population only. . , , . i a.i 

(I42 Have you ever considered, coupled with such an enactment as that, the 
possibility of altering the poor law to this efFcct, that no Irish person should have 
Miy lien tshatever upon tho parislies in England ?— In principle, one might look 
at that, but I should be almost afraid of some diliiculties to put it into practice. 

643. What would you think of leaving the law ns it is, only giving the justices 
a power of passing the Irish vagrants by sea instead o( by land r— I do not think it 
would cure the evil, but I think it would be a groat improvement upon the present 

'’^604.' A’on have stated that you would recommend a suspension of the law for 
passino- vimrants for two years ; would you allow the law to remain as it is, allowing 
every Irislmum that comes into every parisli in London to remara there, and be 
chargcalile upon tho parish as casual poor ?-I think that should reinnm, because 
I am satislied that when you take away from the Irish vagrant the honiis that lie 
has to come into tlio parish, from the hope of being mamtamed, m being passed 
out avaiii, ho would not come. If they wore sent by sea, the expense would be 
very greatly dirainisliod, because 1 can state that the charge lor their passage from 
Bristol to Ireland was Ss. a head for adults, and 4 s. a head for cllildrcvi, and that 
iiicliidcs maiiilenance ; and 1 believe there has since been some reduction 111 the 

^ CdS. Have you any other information to give to the Committee upon this 
subject -'—I was asked whether there are any abuses in the mode m which they are 
passed they arc passed from Loudon without much im,uiry ; they are passed down 
to us in a state of debility and disease and iufeetioiis small-pox repeatedly ; and 
women especially in a state very little short of nudity and frequently in the last 
stage of pregnancy ; and I have an account with me which was sent to me to-day 
of’45/. 18s. 4^/. charged for paupers who have been sick upon their route tluough 

Stattbrclsliire, since the 7th ot August last. , . , n c ■ ■ *1 f eIw 

64(3. The Committee understand that you are decidedly of opinion that the 
present mode of passing them should be altered, letving ,t to be decided, vvho her 
t it is better to sispeiid that law altogether, or to declare that they should he sent 
by sea?-I confess myself that I should wish to try what the ofiect would bo of the 
suspension of tho present law for a limited time ; but I am decidedly of opniio.i 
that the suggestion of removing them by sea would be a most material tmpi ovemtnt 
hcciuiso it would check the iiurabors ; because at present the man s , t herty o 
run oft- in all directions, and they prefer travelling by land very much to tiavcllmg 

’’''647'. Have the expenses to the county of Stafford been much reduced hy passing 
them tlvroiigh the whole county hi one day ?— 1 he expenses to ‘''o S t dlorel 

have been reduced one-tliird, bypassing thorn all tlirmigli he k,y o Statta 
one day, instead of paying 8rf. for their maintenance from Drayton Bassett to Hoy- 
wood, Ld 8 rf. from Hoy wood to Lawton Gate ; we now allow tlioin only i od. for pass- 
ing from Drayton Bassett to Lawton Gate, in Cheshire; and the chai-ge 
ing them is at the rate of 2 d. a mile per head, if he number does not exceed l o, 
aiul wliere it amounts to lo and upwards, three iuiUpence a mile. 

Mr. Thomas Bruiton, called in ; and Examined. 

O4S. YOU are governor of the county gaol and house of correction in Stafford ? 

~(i4g.'’Are the Irish and Scotch vagrants brought to the porter's lodge in your 
<raol for examination during their passage? — Ihey are. . * r w.wiif,, . 

” ti,o. In what state arc they hrought '-Sonic are brought ’ 

some very liltliy | some aick; and often women who have been brought to bed the 

"'’ctK'''Aro the pass-master’s accoiiiits chocked in your gaol, and the number 
entered iu your jounuil ?-Tlicy are checked regularly; 1 have hero docrimenls 
which show diat tlic pass-masters cannot possibly defraud the Goveiniiient. 

6)2. Bo any of tho vagrants escape in their way to Stafford? Many have 
escaped before they have been brought to Stafford 



f. Gr:,vc, Esq. 
23 May i833- 



Mr. 7'. Ih’illon. 
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Mv.T.Bruiton. 653. Have you or your turnkey any sort of remuneration for exainininf the 
vagrants, or checking the pass-master’s accounts ? — Not any. 

93Miiyi833. 654, As they pass from you again, are the names struck out of those that 

escape fi’om you? — I have here documents which show in what way the pass- 
masters are concerned with the vagrants. This is the form of the receipts which 
I give to the pass-master for so many vagi’ants \_producing the same.'] No. 2 
is the magistrate’s order for conveying tlie vagrants on to Lawton Gate. The 
visiting magistrate upon the Saturday signs as many as I require ; and I always 
keep the printed forms signed by the magistrate, in order that there may be uo 
delay in passing tlie vagrants on. No. 3, is a receipt of my own providing for the 
constable of Cheshire, so that there shall not be any deception practised by the 
constable of Cheshire with the pass-master of Stafford ; and after the pass-master 
for Staffordshire has delivered his vagrant to the constable of Cheshire, he returns 
mo ray own receipt, signed by the constable of Cheshire, with my receipt signed by 
myself to the pass-master of Staffordshire ; and therefore I compare tbe number 
in both receipts with the account which he renders every quarter for the mao-istrate’s 
signature, so that it is impossible that he can charge one more, or if one should 
escape in the county, the deficiency will appear by those receipts. 

655. After they have escaped do they ever come to you again to be passed? — It 
is very seldom that a man that has escaped finds his way to me } I do not think 
there have been more than two or three in the last 12 years. 

656. Have you many committed to the gaol by the magistrates as vagrants that 
are taken up in the town? — Very few j but I do not conceive them to be Irish 
vagrants. 

657. Do the magistrates send them for a certain time for vagrancy? — For 3 4 or 
21 days, and then they are turned out of prison with a sum of money. There is 
never a prisoner turned out of the prison but he has a sum of money to carry 
him on. 

658. How much is it ?— It depends upon the distance he is going ; you generally 
know the distance. 

Henry JVenman Hetsman, Esq., again called in ; and Examined. 
lltnr\j W. Neiivuni, 659 ' SINCE you were examined before, have you turned in your mind the best 
Esq. mode of relieving the county from the expense of passing the Irish vagrants? — 

I have ; and I am still of opinion that the best plan will be to give a few months 
time to abolish it altogether. A gi'eat many Scotch have applied to me to be passed, 
and I have frequently found that they were what are called tramps. 1 have 
examined them, and said I knew a master of a ship going the next day ; will you 
come ? and never, in any single instance, have they come, although I liave tried 
a great many ; I beg leave also to state, fi-om undoubted information, that at the 
time we inquired into it three years ago, we found that the greater part of riie 
vagrants to Scotland never reach Lancashire j it was a mere excuse to get into 
another part of the country, and then to get into the London road, or some other 
place. I think that for eight months in the year the vagrants ought to be taken on 
foot, if they ai*e able to walk. 
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Nu.vujeu of V A oil ANTS PASSED through the following Counties, during the last Five 
Years, and the Cost. 

Nimibcr. Cost. 
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